ULC CONVENTION WILL OPEN HERE 
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Religion and schools 

There would be less weekday re- 
ligious instruction of U.S. public school 
children in 1948 than in 1947. The Su- 
preme Court decision in the McCollum 
case had produced that result. 

In California, Kentucky, and Utah 
there had been rulings by state officials 
that released-time classes outside pub- 
lic school buildings are legal. The In- 
diana superintendent of public instruc- 
tion had notified school officials that 
Bible teaching in schools is a local 
problem, to be determined according 
to wishes of the residents of each com- 
munity. Fort Wayne religious educa- 
tion classes would be held in buses, 
parked outside the schools, to which 
children would be permitted to go for 
the instruction periods during school 
hours. 

Bible teaching in the schools, as part 
of the official course, was still legal in 
Florida, the state attorney generai, Tom 
Watson, had ruled. In North Carolina 
such classes have been especially wide- 
spread. They would be dropped in 
Winston Salem, the school board de- 
cided. In Durham the classes would 
continue. Early in 1948 instruction in 
the Bible was being offered as an elec- 
tive in 229 North Carolina schools. 


More than one opinion 

School buildings may be used for re- 
ligious classes, outside school hours, if 
there is no expense to taxpayers, West 
Virginia Attorney General Ira J. Part- 
low ruled this month. 

“School buildings and school prop- 
erty may be used outside of school 
hours for religious education with or 
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without rental charge, if the use of such 
building and property adds no expense 
or only an infinitesimal expense to the. _ 


taxpayers, he said. 

Mr. Partlow also stated that classes 
could be conducted on released-time if 
teachers of religion are not subject to 
approval and supervision of school au- 
thorities. In West Virginia, he said, “the 
students are under the control of the 
religious instructors, not under the con- 
trol of the school authorities, while they 
are attending the religious classes.” 

Pupils “are released or excused for 
limited periods from their secular 
studies without the imposition of any 
conditions,” he explained. If they fail 
to attend classes in religion, any pun- 
ishment comes from their parents and 
not from school authorities. 


The attorney general of Kansas, Ed- 
ward F. Arn, said released-time classes 
could not be held in a school building. 
There might be some doubt about le- 
gality of releasing pupils to attend 
classes outside public school buildings, 
he admitted. Language used in the U.S. 
Supreme Court decision on the Mc- 
Collum case “indicates the answer is 
no.” 

Released-time classes would con- 
tinue in Wichita, with permission of the 
local school board. The Rev. Orbie R. 
Clem of the Southern Baptist Church 
said he would go to court to stop the 
classes. 


Lutherans in World Council 

There will be no réason to suspect 
that distinctive ideas of Lutheranism 
will not be fully expressed in inner cir- 
cles of the World Council of Churches. 


The Lutheran 


Seventeen Lutheran churchmen from 
12 countries have been elected to the 
World Council’s 90-member central 
committee. 

Dr. Franklin Clark Fry of the ULCA 
and Dr. P. O. Bersell of the Augustana 
Church are American members. Others 
are: SWEDEN: Archbishop Erling Eidem, 
Prof. Anders Nygren, Bishop Ynge 
Brilioth. Germany: Bishop Hanns Lilje, 


Bishop Hans Meiser, Reinhold von 
Thadden. 
Norway: Bishop Eivind Berggrav. 


DENMARK: Bishop Hans Fuglsang- 
Damgaard. Frintanp: Bishop J. D. 


— 


Salomies. Austria: Bishop Gerhard 
May. Hungary: Bishop Lajos’ Ordass. 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA: Bishop Feodor Rup- 
peldt. Poxtanp: Bishop Jan Szeruda. 
France: Inspecteur Philippe Poincenot. 
Inp1a: The Rev. J. H. Lazarus. 

Main provision regarding the organ- 
ization of the World Council which Lu- 
therans had stressed was appointment 
of assembly and central committee rep- 
resentatives according to church mem- 
bership rather than geographical dis- 
tribution. This provision was written 
into the constitution without debate at 
the Amsterdam assembly. 


WELL DONE 
Dr. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, general secretary of the World Council, is commended 
by veteran leader, John R. Mott. Dr. ’t Hooft is a native of The Netherlands 
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Coming to Philadelphia convention 

Bishop Hans Meiser of Bavaria will 
be among those present when the 
United Lutheran Church convention is 
held next month in Philadelphia. He is 
the newly elected president of the 
United Lutheran Church in Germany, 
and a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Lutheran World Federa- 
tion. 

The Rev. Ethakoti Prakasam and Rao 
Saheb T. S. Paulus, president and sec- 
retary of the Andhra Lutheran Church 
of India, arrived in the U.S. on Sept. 10. 
They will address the Philadelphia con- 
vention. The Rev. Chitose Kishi, pres- 
ident of the Lutheran Church of Japan, 
is also on the program. 

Report from the DP camps of Ger- 
many will be brought to Philadelphia 
by the Rev. Karl Raudsepp who has 
been chaplain at Camp 615, Esslingen. 
He comes to America as a minister to 
Baltic refugees arriving in Canada. 

Dr. P. O. Bersell, president of the 
Augustana Church, will give a major 
convention address. 


Philadelphia is ready 

A last-hour check-up on details of 
the ULC convention, opening Oct. 6, 
was held by the local committee chair- 
men on Sept. 17. Mr. Harry Hodges is 
general chairman of the numerous 
groups which have arranged the meet- 
ings. Delegates will number 574, and 
more than 1,000 visitors are expected. 

Registration will begin at Town Hall, 
Philadelphia, at 5 p.m. on Oct. 5. At- 
tendance at the celebration of Holy 
Communion at 10 a.m. on Wednesday, 
Oct. 6, will be limited to convention 
delegates. Women visitors will be wel- 
comed from 10.30 to 12 on Wednesday 
at an “informal morning” in the Ladies’ 
Lounge, Town Hall. 
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For visitors, especially women, a_ 
full program has been arranged by a_ 
special committee. A trip to the Mary 
J. Drexel home and deaconess mother- 
house is on the schedule. A Saturday 
afternoon trip for all delegates and vis- — 
itors will include brief visits to Lu- 
theran institutions in Philadelphia, such | 
as Mt. Airy Seminary, also Valley 
Forge national park and Trappe Church 
built by Henry Melchior Muhlenberg. 

Music at special meetings during the 
convention will be by the Philadelphia 
Seminary choir “and by the choirs of 
Gettysburg, Muhlenberg, and Wagner 
colleges. 


Convention program 


Condensed schedule of events at the | 
ULC convention in Philadelphia is: 


Wednesday, Oct. 6. Afternoon. Reports of 


Officers. Election of Officers. Report of Ex- 
ecutive Board. Evening. Committee on Faith 
and Life. Executive Board. 


Thursday. Morning. Executive Board. Com- 
mittee on Church Architecture. Afternoon. | 
Christian Higher Education Year report. 


Evening. Laymen's Movement dinner. Dr. Clar- 
ence C. Stoughton, speaker. 
After- 
Common Service 
Evening. Pennsylvania Min- 


Friday. Morning. Social Missions. 
noon. American Missions. 
Book committee. 
isterium bicentennial pregram. 

Saturday. Morning. Board of Education. | 
Women's Missionary Society. 

Sunday. Afternoon (4 o'clock, Academy of | 
Music). Mass Meeting. Addresses by Karl 
Raudsepp and Dr. P. O. Bersell. Brief addresses, 
Bishop Hans Meiser, President Prakasam. 
Evening. Youth night, arranged by Luther. 
League of America. Also, address by Bishop | 
Hans Meiser (German language) at Muhlen-. 
berg Church, Philadelphia. 

Monday. Morning. Luther League. Parish 
and Church School Board. Report of survey of | 
youth work. Board of Publica- 
tion. Board of Foreign Missions 
program. President Prakasam and Secretary 
Paulus of India, President Kishi of Japan. 


Afternoon. 
Evening. 


The Lutheraht 


_ National 


THE EVENING ANGELUS 


Weekly Prayer Suggestions for October 


"| exhort that prayer be made for all men" 


LET US PRAY 
October 3-10 


FOR THE CONVENTION OF THE UNITED LUTHERAN CHURCH IN 


AMERICA, That it may both devise and do those things which shall be for 


the glory of Christ's Name. 
FOR THE CHURCH'S INSTITUTIONS OF MERCY, That they may find friends 


October 10-17 


who for Christ's dear sake will hel pthem in every time of need. 


October 17-24 
for our daily duties. 


October 24-3] 


FOR PEACE OF MIND, That in quietness and confidence we may find strength 


FOR THE LUTHERAN CHURCH THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


Tuesday. Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions. Board of Deaconess Work. Afternoon. 
Lutheran Council. Lutheran World 
World Council of Churches. 
Brother- 


Morning. 


Federation. 
Evening. Church Papers Committee. 
hood. Church Music committee. 

Wednesday. Morning. Board of Pensions and 
Relief. Budget. Afternoon. Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches. Memorials. Adjudication. 
Evening. Joint report, Executive Board and 
Board of Pensions. 

Thursday. Morning. Evangelism emphasis in 
1949-50. 

Sessions begin at 8.45 a.m., 2 P.M., and 
7.45 p.m. They are held in Town Hall, 
150 N. Broad Street, Philadelphia. De- 
votional services at the beginning of 
each session will be conducted by the 
convention chaplain, Dr. Oscar F. 


Blackwelder. 


Lutherans are more numerous 

Statistics for all Lutheran churches 
in America reported at the close of 1947 
were published this month by the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council. Total mem- 
bership had increased to 5,836,147—a 
gain of 163,485 in a year. 

The United Lutheran Church had 
1,886,397 members; Missouri Synod, 
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1,567,558; Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
734,502; American Lutheran Church, 
669,308; Augustana Lutheran Church, 
427,997; Joint Synod of Wisconsin, 
324,492; Lutheran Free Church, 55,225; 
United Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
42,939; Suomi Synod, 28,465; Danish 
Lutheran Church, 20,146. Eight smaller 
groups had a total of 79,118. 

In a dozen years the Lutheran 
churches of America had gained 25 per 
cent in membership. ULC rate of gain 
in this period was 20 per cent, Amer- 
ican Lutheran Church 24 per cent, Mis- 
souri Synod 25 per cent, Augustana 
Church 26 per cent, Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church 43 per cent. 

There were 2,208,618 enrolled in 
church schools at the end of 1947 in all 
Lutheran churches. More than half the 
gain during 1947 was in the United Lu- 
theran Church, which increased 129,664 


—18 per cent. 
Total expenditure of 16,375 congrega- 
tions was $131,942,030, of which 


$33,608,559 was for benevolence. Church 
debts, which had been cut down $35 
million from 1937 to 1945, were grad- 
ually increasing as new buildings were 
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being constructed. 

Indebtedness of ULC congregations 
had not followed the upward trend in 
other Lutheran churches. It decreased 
from $23,979,868 in 1934 to $7,579,867 in 
1946, and had dropped to $7,414,867 at 
the end of 1947. Churches were paying 
perhaps $700,000 less in interest charges 
than a dozen years before. 


Children gave 

There were 6,300 “Kiddies Kits” on 
their way to Europe this month. They 
had been packed by children of Amer- 
ica, and contained personal gifts—in- 
cluding school supplies. Last month 
Lutheran World Relief had forwarded 
the shipment to children in Germany. 

For European nurses in tattered 
clothing the National Lutheran Nurses’ 
Guild had sent 330 uniforms last month. 


To Czechoslovakia, Austria, and Po- 
land a shipment of 115 tons of wheat 
was sent last month by Lutheran World 
Relief. 

Total shipped abroad by this agency 
since 1945 was 9,675 tons of supplies— 
valued at $7,561,271. 

A train-load of wheat from Oklahoma 
started east on Sept. 20, bringing a new 
crop contribution. In Topeka, Kansas, 
CROP was gathering horses and mules 
for overseas shipments. Hungry Euro- 
peans wouldn’t mind such a gift. “The 
meat is superior to beef in food value,” 
cRroP officials explained. 

Supplies of used clothing were com- 
ing in very slowly during late summer 
at the Easton, Pa., warehouse of Lu- 
theran World Relief. Larger contribu- 
tions would appear in early autumn, it 
was hoped. 


BUNDLES FOR EUROPEAN CHILDREN 
Youngsters at the Church of Our Saviour, Haddonfield, N. J., were collecting things 
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World News Notes 


Too many shells 

Inp1a’s ARMy Intelligence is puzzled 
over Pakistan’s profligate use of light 
and medium artillery shells on the 
Kashmir front, ever since Pakistan reg- 
ular troops moved into the conflict. 
Their presence is irregular, for the 
strife is supposed to be confined to India 
and Kashmir alone. 

Some Pakistan units are reported to 
have taken the field as early as May, 
to reinforce and organize the Kashmir 
tribal raiders. Indian Intelligence is 
puzzled because they know what artil- 
lery and ammunition Pakistan received 
in the division of military stores when 
India was partitioned, and the shells 
expended during the last 10 months by 
the Kashmir forces have been far more 
numerous than Pakistan’s share in the 
division. 

In artillery duels which have taken 
place the Pakistan batteries are said 
to have fired 10 times as many shells 
as the Indian batteries. There are 
vague reports and stubborn suspicions 
that Pakistan is being supplied with 
American weapons from the store fur- 
nished by the U.S. for Turkey’s defense 
against Russia and Bulgaria. Perhaps 
religious solidarity is stronger than na- 
tional safety. 


Ready for war 

“GHosTs” OF a new order are to walk 
soon in Washington. Ghost war orders 
will be issued to industrial plants that, 
in the event of war, would have to meet 
military requirements. “Dry runs” are 
to begin in October, requisitions being 
put on the basis of what would be re- 
quired of the plants in real warfare. 

These orders will call for a return in 
detail of an exact list and amount of 
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goods these could probably supply in 
wartime. The National Security Re- 
sources Board (NSRB) states that each 
order is to be filled out, but only on 
paper. This detailed return will pro- 
vide for an adjustment of the requisi- 
tions if the original requirement should 
be found impracticable. 

If war should actually begin, a second 
order would be issued at once to dis- 
cover the “expansion ability” of the 
plants requisitioned. The “ghost or- 
ders” are actually an attempt to be 
forehanded. Until nearly the end of 
World War II all order to industries 
were on a “trial and error” basis. 


Ready for revolution 

CHINA’S STEADY disintegration under 
Chiang Kai-shek’s rule is picking up 
speed. Rumors are flying thick and 
fast, and ever more definite, the most 
specific being that “Double Ten” (Oct. 
10, the anniversary of China’s inde- 
pendence), or shortly after, will mark 
the beginning of the end. 

The self-exiled Kuomintang group at 
Hong Kong are bidding for a coalition 
plan with the Communists. Vice Pres- 
dent Li Hsung-jem is said to be in 
Peiping (the capital proposed for the 
coalition), holding “feeble negotia- 
tions” with the Communists. Former 
Premier Chang Chun has had to deny 
a similar rumor about himself. 

Several of the warlords, nominally 
lieutenants of Chiang but formerly lieu- 
tenants of the “Christian General,” 
Feng Yu-hsiang, are suspected of sim- 
ilar plotting. General Feng was busy 
during the past year in Washington un- 
dermining Chiang. He started back 
recently on a Russian vessel with the 
reputed purpose of conferring with the 
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North China Communist leaders. His 
death on the ship removes him from 
the conspiracy, and will likely em- 
barrass his waiting lieutenants. 

Nevertheless the situation is ex- 
tremely grave. Nearly 500 Kuomintang 
leaders recently decided in a confer- 
ence that the party must be “over- 
hauled and adapted to new conditions.” 
Premier Wong Wen-hao has acknowl- 
edged that “the nation is facing the peril 
of life or death.” 

Another highly placed Chinese con- 
fessed: “The heart of China is dying. 
I never in my life saw such despair.” 
A reason for change of compelling sig- 
nificance resides in the fact that a year 
ago the Communists controlled about 
90,000,000 of the Chinese population; 
today they rule areas populated by 
150,000,000. If or when or how the 
“Double Ten” tocsin sounds, Chiang 
Kai-shek is the likeliest scapegoat. 


Well armed 

THe San Martno “Republic,” which 
claims to be the oldest state in Europe 
(asserting its founding in the fourth 
century), has applied to the UN Se- 
curity Council’s membership committee 
for acceptance into the United Nations. 
Being forehanded, their grand council 
has also requested ERP credit, and de- 
mands from Italy, through the Allied 
Control Commission, $1,220,000 war 
reparations. 

This tiny country of a few thousand 
inhabitants has a militia force of 900, 
comprising all able-bodied citizens from 
16 to 55 years of age, exclusive of teach- 
ers and students. Its grand council 
consists of 18 Communists, 18 Social- 
ists, 4 Republicans and 20 ultra-con- 
servatives of Fascist sympathies. Two of 
the grand council are chosen to exer- 
cise executive power at the same time 
for a six-months’ term. 
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Dogs for sale 

AUTUMN WILL witness the revival of 
the old-time colonial “dog-mart” in 
Fredericksburg, Va. The original dog- 
mart was established in 1698 as an out- 
growth of an even earlier market in- 
stituted by traders, who believed it 
would be more profitable to themselves 
to deal with the Indian trappers on a 
wholesale basis. Then it was discovered 
that the Indians would give more gen- 
erous terms in furs for a dog than for 
anything else. So the dog-mart was 
begun. ‘s 

Later it developed into a dog-ex- 
change among the whites themselves. 
In course of time it became a general 
fair, with contests, exhibitions and In- 
dian spectacles, which lasted until the 
Indians trekked westward. An attempt 
was made to revive the occasion in 1927, 
but it came to an end in 1941. 

This second attempt is to be inaug- 
urated with a big dog show, an auc- 
tion, rifle-shooting and fox-horn blow- 
ing contests, and finally a historical 
dramatic pageant in which a traditional 
tribal ceremony and dance will be pre- 
sented by Pamunky Indians, supposedly 
descendants from Powhatan’s tribe. 
Preparations are already under way for 
reception of large numbers of tourists. 


This and that 

HovusEHOLDERS will welcome the news, 
that fluorescent lamps, filled with 
Krypton gas instead of argon, will allow 
an 85-watt lamp to give as much light 
as the present 100-watt lamp. .. . Suc- 
GESTIONS are coming from Russian 
sources that if the western Allies will 
just quit Berlin, the Russians will evac- 
uate Austria. This would be a “face- 
saving” move, if it were afterward hon- 
ored. Russia’s communistic operation of 
Austrian industry has signally failed. 

—JULIUS F. SEEBACH 
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Washington 


THE DispLacep Persons Commission, 
appointed by President Truman to ad- 
minister the new DP law, is working 
hard to formulate a code of regulations 
and procedures. It is finding the job 
complicated and time-consuming. Or- 
iginally scheduled for mid-August, the 
new code is now expected to be released 
about Oct. 1. 

Religious and secular social agencies 
are poised for action, but are unable to 
develop their plans beyond the initial 
stages until the rules are announced. 
One basic uncertainty is the question of 
how rigid the regulations regarding jobs 
and homes for the DPs will be. 

If each individual must be hired and 
housed, sight unseen, before being 
given a visa to enter the U.S., the place- 
ment problem will be enormous. But 
if it can be handled by groups—for ex- 
ample, if 100 visas can be issued to 100 
farmers on the basis of 100 farm jobs 
and homes available—the actual assign- 
ment to be handled after their arrival 
by a reputable agency, then the task 
will shrink to manageable proportions. 


DP Commission 

Ugo Carusi, chairman of the new DP 
Commission, is the man mainly respon- 
sible for administering the new law. 
He is well qualified for his job, having 
made a thorough and sympathetic study 
of the DP problem for the State Depart- 
ment during the past year, including a 
tour of the camps in Europe. Born in 
Italy of naturalized American parents, 
he has an appreciation of the human 
factors involved in immigration. As 


The Rev. Mr. Van Deusen is the public relations 
representative of the National Lutheran Council 
in Washington, D. C. 
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DP DEVELOPMENTS 


former commissioner of immigration, 
he has a comprehensive grasp of the 
technical aspects of the problem. 

The other members of the commission 
are Edward M. O’Connor, assistant di- 
rector of war relief services for the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference and 
Harry N. Rosenfield, assistant to the 
Federal Security Administrator. In 
view of the active role which the Prot- 
estant churches have played in plans 
for resettlement, many regret that the 
commission lacks a representative of 
Protestant welfare agencies. 


DPs already here 

One provision of the DP law was that 
up to 15,000 persons already in this 
country on student or visitor’s visas, 
might be classified as displaced persons 
and be granted permanent residence 
here. This phase of the law, outlined 
in Section 4 of the DP Act of 1948, will 
be administered by the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service rather than by 
the DP Commission. 

The regulations implementing Section 
4 have just been released, appearing 
in the Federal Register of Sept. 10. They 
set up four standards for eligibility: 
1) The applicant must have entered the 
U.S. legally as a visitor or a student 
prior to Apr. 1, 1948; 2) he must be 
admissible under the present immigra- 
tion laws (1.e., he is subject to the same 
screening as all immigrants); 3) he 
must be displaced from the country of 
his birth, nationality, or last residence 
as a result of events since the outbreak 
of World War II (Sept. 1, 1939); and 
4) he must be unable to return to any 
of such countries for fear of racial, re- 
ligious, or political persecution. 

—ROBERT E. VAN DEUSEN 


The Amsterdam Achievements 


By REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


THE GREAT ASSEMBLY of the World 
Council of Churches at Amsterdam has 
ended. It is only upon its conclusion 
that one is able to sort out impressions 
and gradually detect the dominant 
trends. 

I should like to call attention to one 
interesting contrast of the Assembly, 
between the wide diversity of opinion 
upon the nature of the Church and the 
tremendous degree of agreement upon 
its function in society. 

Whenever the effort was made to de- 
fine the nature of the Church, one felt 
that there never would be a closer unity 
than now exists, for the simple reason 
that there is no agreement at all upon 
the essence of the Church. 

Every time someone from the Prot- 
estant churches would declare that the 
Church must repent of its involvement 
in the sins of the world the more Cath- 
olic-minded members of the Eastern 
Orthodox Church and of Anglicanism 
were shocked. 


For THEM the Church is the “exten- 
sion of the Incarnation” and is there- 
fore perfect and cannot repent. They 
admit that individual members fall into 
sin but they hold to a mystical reality 
beyond all historic and empirical facts. 
For Protestants this reality is Christ 
himself who they recognize as the Head 
of the Church. 

On the other hand, the churches from 
the most divergent national and social 
backgrounds arrived at the most re- 
markable consensus on the place of the 
Church in modern life. That consensus 
was, politically speaking, so far left of 
center (at least the American center), 
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that it will shock many Americans. It 
may also do them good. 


Tue REASONS for this shift in the social 
opinion of the churches, which were 
once regarded as traditional and con- 
servative, are two: 

First, the Asiatic and African 
churches, fruit of a century of Christian 
missionary activity, have begun to have 
a voice in the councils of the Church. 
That voice echoes the hopes and re- 
sentments of the colored peoples of the 
world against the white man’s domina- 
tion, against the power of money, and 
against western culture in general. 

It is a very sobering experience to 
hear these indictments of our world 
from these new churches, even though 
there is a good deal in the indictments 
which is not just. One man from India, 
for instance, held us responsible for 
not permitting them to enjoy their new 
freedom because we scared them with 
alarms of a new war. But he said noth- 
ing about the blood which has been 
spilt between Moslems and Hindus. 

Second, the holocaust in Europe, 
which swept away many ancient in- 
stitutions, has also purged the Church 
of its quietism and irresponsibility to- 
ward the social problems of our day. 

Furthermore, it has reduced all 
classes of Europe to such poverty, as 
compared with our own wealth, that all 
classes have something of the radical 
approach to social issues which was 
once associated only with industrial 
classes. Americans and even the poorer 
Britishers, found this continental rad- 
icalism at a great Church council some- 
thing quite new and stirring. 
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Race Problem in the South 


By WYNNE C. BOLIEK 


There has been much progress in solving a difficult problem. 


Criticism from the sidelines is more likely to hinder than to help 


Ir THE “JoB’s COMFORTERS” would stay 
out of the “Jim Crow Swamp” and quit 
damming up the drains already dug, we 
could do a much better job of removing 
more of the stagnation from the race 
problems in the South. There is a lot 
of dredging needed above the Mason- 
Dixon Line. If these “know-it-all” 
experts would really clean up the pol- 
luted pools in their own areas, we would 
be more inclined to listen. 

Recently the local power company 
made a large excavation under the 
sidewalk in front of the telephone office 
for an underground transformer. A 
sign at each entrance of the boardwalk 
detour read: “Sidewalk engineers and 
curbstone advisors please stay on the 
boardwalk.” We feel that a similar 
sign should be placed at the edge of our 
race “swamp,” so that we may continue 
our efforts in a constructive program 
of transformation. 

“Experts” on race problems come into 
the South, apparertly always looking 
for bad spots. Finding them, they con- 
clude that the whole area is bad and 
even hopeless, and make their loud 
howls to high heaven. Such blanket 
condemnation of the South is unfair, 
unjust, and unchristian, to say the least. 


LET’s KEEP CLEARLY in mind that the 
problem of race relations is not con- 
fined to the South, not just between 
whites and negroes, here or elsewhere. 


Dr. Boliek is pastor of the Church of the Refor- 
mation, Columbia, S. C., and a staff cor- 
respondent of "The Lutheran.” 
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Most of the discussions and criticisms 
have centered on this area. A commit- 
tee representing the church met some 
months ago to study and edit a paper 
on “Race Relations.” We were told 
copies of the first draft of the paper 
were sent to several prominent negro 
educators (no criticism for this). They 
were asked to give any helpful sugges- 
tions. Letters were read and their 
comments given. 

Then the group started to study the 
paper. I interrupted to ask, “Were any 
copies of this paper sent to any Jews, 
any Japanese groups in America, any 
Italians, or other race groups?” The 
answer was “No.” Then I reminded the 
committee that the race problem is not 
confined to the South, nor just to the 
white and negro races. They agreed 
to my statement but continued the study 
as originally planned. 


THE SOUTH HAS COME a long, long way 
in reaching better understanding and 
better relations between the races. It 
has been a long, hard road, and we 
have quite a distance yet to go. Fol- 
lowing the (un-) Civil war, it was a 
struggle for survival of both races, 
white and negro. The South generally 
was reduced to poverty. White people 
felt they could not afford to allow a 
full share of rights for the colored race 
because up to this time they had been 
slaves. They were ignorant, unpre- 
pared, and unfit at the time to assume 
full responsibilities of all political, so- 


cial, and civil rights. Such would 
jeopardize the safety and welfare of the 
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family, property, and the state. It would 
be bad for both races. 

There developed acute feelings of 
prejudice. It has been a long, hard road 
to recovery. Many serious mistakes 
have been made by members of both 
races, but we have made progress and 
will continue to make progress if there 
is not too much interference from with- 
out. Let us remember also, the South 
was exploited by some of the “victors” 
who were unscrupulous. In addition to 
suffering the ravages of war, more suf- 
fering for both races came from the 
underhanded work of these “outsid- 
ers.” 


Many OF THE critics and would-be 
helpers are sincere but woefully ignor- 
ant in their desire and efforts to be of 
assistance. Others come with their 
minds already made up as to what is 
needed and want to show us all our 
shortcomings. A recent example of this 
is Ray Sprigle, who had already black- 
ened his mind with prejudice before he 
blackened his face and “invaded” the 
South to find and tell the nation, 
through many misrepresentations min- 
gled with some facts, all that is wrong 
in this awful “swamp” in the South. 

Still others come with selfish motives. 
They want to promote the interests of 
their organization or group, impose 
what they think ought to be done upon 
others. A fair example of this is the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of the Colored People. This group 
has helped to bring about worthy re- 
forms in favor of the negro. At the 
same time in numerous cases where 
they won decisions, they really lost 
more than was gained. In their efforts 
and zeal to speed up progress for 
better relationships they have actually 
retarded progress, defeating the purpose 
in mind. They have often misrepre- 
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sented facts and added to the confusion. 
These and other agitators have hin- 
dered instead of helped race relations. 


SoME OTHERS come with the avowed 
purpose to stir up trouble through 
which they are able to develop the 
martyr complex and thereby win sym- 
pathy and support from those who do 
not know the facts. One example of this 
is the recent tour of the South by 
Henry Wallace and his crowd. The ma- 
jority of southern people, though not 
agreeing with Wallace, sincerely regret 
the rotten egg and ripe tomato throw- 
ing incidents. 

Such actions on the part of a very 
few do not represent the attitude of 
most of our people, yet the whole 
South gets the blame for it. The fact 
remains that the Wallace crowd came 
into the southern states knowing the 
approach being made would cause dif- 
ficulty. For Wallace and others, I say 
it is nothing short of criminal to make 
political football out of anything so 
vital, serious, and sacred as human 
relationships, and thereby retard much 
of the progress in solving race prob- 
lems. 

Thus many of the would-be helpers 
only keep the waters of the “swamp” 
stirred up with more mud. In fact, they 
often undo much that has already been 
accomplished, and set back progress by 
severing bonds which were welded to- 
gether through years of patient study 
and effort. 


WE HAVE SEGREGATION in the South and 
will continue to have it. This is the de- 
sire of the majority of both negro and 
white races. In fact, because of this, 
both races have been able to accom- 
plish more and they know it. Economic, 
social, political, and religious advance- 
ments have been possible because of 
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this. Members of each race understand 
what is involved and go about their 
business with co-operative programs of 
development. In other sections, without 
any laws of segregation, we find more 
severe cases of discrimination and sep- 
aration than are found down south. 

In an opinion handed down some 
months ago in a court case involving a 
race problem, Judge Lawrence F. 
Speckman, of Louisville, Ky., made a 
clear distinction between “political” 
and “social” rights. Under the Con- 
stitution of the United States, any and 
all citizens have political rights which 
include voting and other civil or cit- 
izenship privileges. These cannot be 
denied them. But social rights come 
under an entirely different category. 

For example, segregation is practiced 
within races as well as between races 
in all parts of the U.S. Segregation is 
constitutional. Certain groups of white 
people will not admit other white peo- 
ple into their social fellowship. The 
same is true within the negro and 
other races. 


IN MATTERS OF RELIGION among the 
negro race, the United Lutheran Church 
in America has done nothing in the 
South. Some years ago the Georgia- 
Alabama Synod sent a memorial to the 
ULCA requesting that work be started 
among negroes. As I recall, the propo- 
sition was passed to a committee and 
then finally given to the Board of 
American Missions, where it now re- 
poses. I suppose it was given to this 
board because it would be home mis- 
sion work. 

In a few cases pastors and groups 
within local congregations have made 
some feeble attempts in aiding religious 
work among negroes. The Missouri 
Synod of the Lutheran Church has done 
some work, has a number of congre- 
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gations, and I believe one negro school 
in North Carolina, possibly other places 
too. The American Lutheran Church 
is also doing some work. In large 
measure however, the Lutheran Church 
has left religious work among negroes 
in the South to other denominations, 
and most of these have done, and are 
doing, a good job. 

As is usually the case, when a person 
does some bad things, makes mistakes, 
he is credited with being “all bad” 
without any consideration being given 
to the good accomplished. We in the 
South have been subjected to much se- 
vere criticism for our mistakes and 
failures, and we are guilty of many. 
At the same time we have received lit- 
tle or no consideration for the good 
accomplished. In order to show that a 
little progress has been made, I want 
to give a few facts and figures to indi- 
cate something of the other side about 
the status of the negro. Much of what 
is given is local, but from my knowledge 
of the South is also rather representa- 
tive throughout the area. 

A Luther League group in a town in 
North Carolina has been conducting a 
Sunday school for negroes on Sunday 
afternoons for a number of years. Fre- 
quent services of worship are also held. 
This has been a worthy project for 
these young people. 


SOME MONTHS AGo a Lutheran pastor 
in Rock Hill, S. C., was serving as 
chairman of the committee on Radio 
Devotions for the local Ministers’ As- 
sociation. One week a pastor was un-~ 
able to meet this schedule. The chair- 
man immediately contacted the man- 
ager of a radio station and suggested 
that a negro pastor be asked to fill in. 
They agreed, and the negro minister 
did a good job. His devotions were well 
received by the public. 
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Back in the days of the “Light Bri- 
gade” program for children, a Lu- 
theran woman in Columbia organized 
and conducted a regular program for a 
large group of negro children. On one 
occasion this group attended a confer- 
ence rally held in my church and took 
part in the program. 

In one instance a Lutheran pastor and 
a few of his people had a training pro- 
gram for negro children. After they 
were prepared for church membership, 
they were accepted by a Methodist 
negro congregation. The Lutheran pas- 
tor had a working agreement with the 
negro minister for this, because the 
Lutheran Church had no negro con- 
gregation. 

These examples may appear to be 
minor and incidental, yet they are mul- 
tiplied in similar ways over and over 
throughout the South. They indicate 
that at least some efforts are being 
made toward better relationships and 
mutual service. 


A visit To the Columbia Chamber of 
Commerce, the City Hall, and the of- 
fices of a few prominent citizens—in- 
cluding an outstanding lawyer who is 
active in an inter-racial group—re- 
vealed some interesting facts. 

The 1940 census shows the popula- 
tion of Columbia within the corporate 
limits to be a little less than 63,000 (the 
metropolitan area now numbers over 
100,000). Of this number 35.6 per cent 
are negroes. In the metropolitan area 
there are 125 churches of all denomina- 
tions, 48 of them negro churches. Some 
of them are quite large congregations. 
There are 24 schools operated by the 
city public school system. Of these six 
are for negroes. In buildings, equip- 
ment, playgrounds, teaching staff (ne- 
groes), they are comparable with white 
schools. 
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There are two good negro colleges 
in Columbia, two negro hospitals, two 
low-rent housing areas comparable with 
those for the whites. Many of the lead- 
ing white citizens have co-operated 
with the negroes in promoting financial 
programs for these developments. 

The Business License department of 
the city reveals there is a negro hotel, 
numerous boarding houses, cafes, and 
quite a number of negro physicians, 
dentists, and barbers. Several negro 
barber shops are on Main Street in the 
downtown area. There are two negro 
moving-picture theaters, and I believe 
one open-air theater. 

There are negro lawyers who appear 
in court on behalf of their clients and 
always receive proper hearing. There 
is a negro bank, two negro insurance 
companies, negro drug stores, several 
negro tailoring establishments, laundry 
and dry-cleaning plants, a number of 
up-to-date negro undertaking estab- 
lishments, a large taxi company, garages, 
service stations, and repair shops. We 
have negro contractors, and one of the 
largest lumber plants here is owned 
and operated by negroes. 

There are skilled workmen, many 
of them, such as painters, carpenters, 
brick masons, plasterers. They either 
work by contract or receive prevailing 
union wage scale pay. Most of these 
serve a large number of white custom- 
ers. There are quite a number of negro 
merchants operating various types of 
business, and we have two negro news- 
papers which have rather large circula- 
tion. 


THE ABOVE INDICATES that negroes do 
have opportunities in the South. The 
businesses they own and operate in 
Columbia run into millions of dollars. 
Many of these businesses are located in 
the midtown area among white estab- 
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lishments. This appears to be quite a 
contrast with another city, not in the 
South, where several hundred thou- 
sand negroes live within an area of a 
few miles, and where only 2 per cent 
own property in the segregated area. 

The City Recreation Department of 
Columbia shows that we have had six 
supervised parks and playgrounds oper- 
ated for negroes and staffed by ne- 
groes. During the summer at one of the 
lighted ball fields. a program was spon- 
sored for softball teams. There were 
six adult teams, four teams of girls, 
six teams for juniors (boys under 14). 
In the “play offs” the winning teams 
were given valuable trophies. Parks 
and playgrounds are well equipped in 
most cases, and the city plans to in- 
crease these facilities. At one park isa 
“Teen-age Center.” In the whole rec- 
reational program the city is striving 
to have everything for the negroes on 
a parallel with that for the white people. 
Total attendance of negroes at these 
recreational centers was 119,645 for the 
past year. 

Some months ago a prominent negro 
professor in Columbia was given a spe- 
cial award for outstanding service in 
the Community Chest program, the 
first such award given any citizen of 
the city. The Family Welfare Society 
here has a negro case-worker on the 
staff. She is well trained and qualified 
for her work, and is doing a good job. 

Recently two men from the local 
Alcoholics Anonymous group helped 
form a negro group of this organiza- 
tion. These men met regularly with 
the negroes until they could get the 
program under way. 


For QUITE A NUMBER of years an Inter- 
racial Council, consisting of some 30 or 
more, whites and negroes, has been 
meeting at regular intervals. This group 
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discusses ways and means for better 
¥ace relations. Occasional state meet- 
ings are held and are usually attended 
by several hundred of both races. This 
group finds that by sitting down and 
calmly discussing common problems 
much good can be accomplished. Cases 
of reported mistreatment of negroes by 
whites have been dealt with by the 
local council. To cite one case: A 
negro reported mistreatment on a bus. 
The council heard the complaint, took 
the matter up with the bus company in 
defense of the negro, and the dif- 
ficulty was cleared up satisfactorily. 


YOU MIGHT compare this data with 
other areas outside of the “swamp” in 
the South and see just how far behind 
we are on the race problem. The in- 
formation I have given shows that the 
negro does have a chance in the South. 
What is true in Columbia is also true 
in many areas throughout the south. 

Most Southerners have a way of go- 
ing about their business without saying 
too much, or shouting it from the house 
tops. Thus the casual observer may 
not see at first just what is being done. 

Please remember we know we have 
not arrived at a perfect solution of all 
problems involved in our race rela- 
tions. We know there are some flare- 
ups and causes of tensions, but we are 
on our way to better things. Quite a 
lot remains to be done. If there is not 
too much interference from the out- 
side we will be able to accomplish more. 
Again I say we have come a long, long 
way. Give us credit for what has been 
done and what we are now trying to 
do. With less destructive criticism and 
more sympathetic understanding and 
constructive assistance, we will con- 
tinue to drain the “swamp” and have 
more fertile, fruitful, flowering fields in 
the areas of race relations. 
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THEY’RE ON THEIR WAY TO SUNDAY SCHOOL IN THOUSANDS OF AMERICAN COMMUNITIES 


How Many Can We Count On? 


By WILLIAM S. AVERY 


United Lutherans think there should be at least a million enrolled in church 


schools by the end of 1950. So far the chances of success seem good 


WILL THE SUNDAY SCHOOL enrollment 
of the United Lutheran Church reach a 
new high at the end of this year? Back 
in 1934 it reached the previous peak of 
832,206. Then, after 10 years’ decline, 
it started climbing, getting back to 
789,049 in 1947. To reach a new height, 
the church needs to enroll over 43,000 
new pupils during 1948. Can it be done? 

Two facts point toward the possibil- 
ity. For one thing, quarterly surveys 
of our Sunday school enrollment show 
a strong upward trend. Reports for the 
first three months of the year came from 
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824 congregations, showing a total in- 
crease of 7,763. This was at the rate of 
4.5 per cent. For the second quarter 
577 congregations reported. Their total 
gain was 3,567, or 3 per cent. Thus 
actual reports from all over the church 
show an upward surge that could take 
us to a new high. 


THE SECOND FACT helps to account for 
this increased enrollment. The Parish 
and Church School Board set aside 1948 
as its “Enlistment Year.” It urged con- 
gregations to carry on their own enlist- 
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ment efforts in every possible way. And, 
as a special service, it sent its field sec- 
retaries throughout the church to con- 
duct “Sunday School Enlistment Dem- 
onstrations.” 

In the spring months 39 enlistment 
demonstrations were conducted, and 
over 4,000 new enrollees were secured 
for the Sunday schools participating. 
Approximately twice as many demon- 
strations are scheduled for this fall, so 
that the direct efforts of the Parish and 
Church School Board staff should re- 
sult in over 10,000 pupils being added 
to the rolls this year! 

This 10,000 added to the already 
climbing enrollment may be the extra 
number necessary to give us a new all- 
time high. Then on to the goal of “A 
Million in Our Sunday Schools by 
1950!” 

This, too, is within the realm of pos- 
sibility. Two special emphases during 
1949 will help us on our way. In the 
first place, the Parish Board plans to 
emphasize the enlistment and training 
of leaders, including Sunday school 
teachers and officers. As 1948 is the 
“Enlistment Year,” so 1949 will be 
“Leadership Year.” This, in part, is an 
answer to the oft-asked question, 
“Where can we get leaders to take care 
of our increased enrollment?” On the 
other hand, it will also help to increase 
enrollment. “More and better teachers, 
means more and better pupils.” 


HERE IS WHAT will be done. In some 
synods there will be a series of one- 
night Sunday school rallies lasting ap- 
proximately two hours each. In addi- 
tion to opening and closing devotions, 
the rallies will consist of two inspira- 
tional addresses and two group confer- 
ences. One talk will emphasize the 
church’s needs for better teachers and 
more pupils. The other will present 
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“The Challenge of the Teaching Min- 
istry.” 

One group conference will be upon 
enlisting pupils and teachers, the other 
on “Improving Our Teaching.” Where 
practicable, these addresses and confer- 
ences will be given and led by two field 
representatives of the Parish Board. 
Elsewhere, local synodical workers will 
co-operate with one Board secretary in 
making the presentations. 

In other synods, conferences on lead- 
ership education will be held. Each of 
these conferences, lasting one hour and 
15 minutes, will be conducted by a 
Parish Board secretary. The secre- 
taries will emphasize leadership classes 
using the new texts, urge the holding 
of regular workers’ conferences, de- 
scribe the new methods pamphlets, dis- 
tribute reading lists, and other mate- 
rials, and possibly set up a few demon- 
stration classes and schools. 


WHILE THE PURPOSE of the Sunday 
school rallies will be to interest and 
enlist new workers as well as to train 
them directly to some extent, the pur- 
pose of the leadership conferences will 
be to “preach the Gospel of educating 
workers,” thus placing full responsibil- 
ity where it belongs—on the local con- 
gregations. In line with this funda- 
mental principle, all secretaries of the 
Board, while traveling through synods 
under either program, will help local 
workers to organize their own leader- 
ship schools, or where schools are al- 
ready in existence, staff members will 
meet with their boards and committees 
to give information, counsel, and guid- 
ance. The emphasis will be on how to 
do the job well, so that schools may be 
part of a continuous program of lead- 
ership development. 

Thus the first and major emphasis 
during 1949 will be upon enlisting and 
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training leaders. This by no means in- 
dicates that the enlistment emphasis 
will be dropped. On the contrary, it 
will take on new life and form. Here- 
tofore the enlistment work has largely 
been confined to the holding of “Sun- 
day School Enlistment Demonstrations.” 
These have proved to be most helpful. 

However, they have now been held 
in most areas of the church and have 
served their major purposes-—they have 
demonstrated how to do it! Henceforth, 
demonstrations will be held only where 
specifically requested by the church. 
Then, instead of a Board secretary 
helping congregations do their enlist- 
ment work, congregations will be urged 
to enlist entirely on their own. 

For this purpose, four new plans and 
one revised plan will be sent to all pas- 
tors and Sunday school superintendents 
about the first of next year. These plans 
will be so varied in style, purpose, and 
amount of work required that every 
congregation ought to find one or more 
which will interest the workers and fit 
into its program. 


CONGREGATIONS WHICH WANT to make 
an extensive year-’round enlistment 
effort will be interested in the first plan, 
“Quarter-by-Quarter Enlistment.” This 
is basically a method of surveying one 
quarter of the area surrounding your 
church during each quarter of the year. 
It is based upon a successful “Sunday 
School Crusade” held some years ago 
in the Wisconsin Conference of the 
Synod of the Northwest. 

One of its advantages is that one or 
more of the other plans may readily be 
integrated into the program quarter by 
quarter. There is no doubt about it: 
the congregation which is willing to 
make the necessary effort can add 
many pupils to its Sunday school by 
means of this plan. 
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The name of the second program, 
“Win Them Back!” indicates its pur- 
pose. It is for Sunday schools eager to 
go after and win back those who have 
become “lost, strayed, or stolen.” Work- 
ers may easily make fruitful calls on 
delinquent and lapsed members by fol- 
lowing the three simple questions given 
on the “Win Them Back Card.” This 
plan, too, has been used successfully 
before, notably by St. John’s Church, 
Salisbury, N. C. 


A STILL EASIER program is the one en- 
titled “My Call.” God’s call and the 
Christian’s answer (Isaiah 6) are pre- 
sented in a small, attractive folder. The 
folder asks someone to make calls on 
an assigned prospect. This one member 
is to make just one call on one pros- 
pect. Of course, more assignments can 
be given if desired. Space is provided 
on the folder for a report of results. 
This plan was suggested by one used in 
the American Lutheran Church. 

Perhaps the easiest plan of all, how- 
ever, is a new idea. It will be called 
“Enlistment by Mail.” Of course, there 
have been evangelism plans using the 
mails before—but never one just like 
this. For example, this does not provide 
for mailing by the church, the Sunday 
school, the pastor, or any other official. 
Rather, it is a series of six appealing 
invitations to be mailed by individual 
members to persons. whom they would 
like to win. 

The first invitation, personally signed, 
is to be followed at regular intervals 
(two weeks, a month, or two months) 
by the other five. If the sender prefers 
to deliver one or more of the invitations 
in person, so much the better. At any 
rate, here is an easy yet effective enlist- 
ment plan for those who want to win 
others, yet feel inadequate to the task 
of making personal calls on prospects. 
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WITH THESE new plans will come the 
ever popular “Ambassadors for Christ” 
program in a new 1949 revised edition. 
This program which uses pupils to in- 
crease enrollment and attendance con- 
tinues to be effective whenever it is 
properly used. Where the effort is 
really made, “Ambassadors for Christ” 
nearly always produces an increase in 
attendance of at least 10 per cent. 

Of course, none of these programs— 
or any other—will work itself. Pro- 
grams are just like garden tools. A 


man can buy the best spade in the 


world. He can take it out to his garden 
and stick it in the ground—but it will 
not work for him! If he wants to garner 
a harvest, he will have to use the spade 
to cultivate his crop. 

So with these programs. They will 
not do a congregation’s work for it. 
Rather, they will call for more—and 
more—work. But proper and intelligent 
use of them will make it possible to 
harvest many souls for the kingdom of 
our Lord. 


| LIKE ONIONS TOO 


A mother-in-law story that's different 


By LILITH SANFORD RUSHING 


Letty Miueram stretched out on the 
sunroom daybed and closed her eyes 
restfully. It was nice to relax and take 
things easy. Now that Dorothy was 
married and Frank away at school, she 
and Harry could have a vacation. There 
wouldn’t have to be many heavy meals 
—sandwiches and salads and a few 
hamburgers would suffice at times. She 
liked the onions in hamburgers. 

Letty thought, “I’ve got my house in 
order—just like I want it, and now I 
can have a holiday. I can even take up 
painting again.” 

Harry had better see about the ma- 
terial for her studio tomorrow, she 
thought. They had planned on doing 
over the old garage, making her a work- 
room above. She let her mind run to 
the curtains, the decorations... . 

She had almost dozed away when she 
was suddenly brought to her feet by a 
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commotion in the driveway. She went 
to a window, and what she saw sent a 
wave of disappointment, dismay, and 
even a little alarm over her. Ma Mil- 
gram, her mother-in-law, wiry and 80, 
with bright bird-like eyes was getting 
out of a cab and the driver was setting 
out, not one bag, but three! 

Stupefied, Letty saw the cabman take 
a small trunk from the back of the car. 
Letty’s knees became sawdust. Her 
mother-in-law, whom everyone called 
Ma, was coming to stay indefinitely. 
She tried to pray for courage, but she 
must run and make her welcome. .. . 


A WEEK went by—two weeks, and 
Letty had grown tense and nervous. 
She felt she couldn’t stand things as 
they were another day. Ma Milgram 
had given her entire estate to her two 
daughters so she could have a home 
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with them as long as she lived, but here 
she was with her son and daughter-in- 
law. 

‘I got tired staying with Grace and 
tired staying with Dot. I wanted to 
come to you, Harry,” Ma had explained 
the first day she came. 

‘TI mustn’t let it make me sick—I 
mustn’t! I should be able to bear it,” 
thought Letty hurrying to the kitchen 
to look at the beans she had on cook- 
ing. Why they were almost burning. 

‘I poured the water off the beans, 
Letty. Too much water makes them 
sloppy,” Ma said brightly from her chair 
in the living-room. 

Letty had no answer. She saw it was 
time to get the meat on. When she took 
it from the ice-box, the meat had been 
cut in cubes. 

Again the bright voice from the liv- 
ing-room, “And I cut the meat up too, 
Letty. It cooks better that way. But 
if you’d rather I didn’t meddle, I won’t, 
but remember the gingerbread was a lot 
better yesterday when I regulated the 
oven for you.” 

“It’s all right,’ Letty got out feebly. 


LETTY’s HOUSE wasn’t in order any 
more, either. Ma, who couldn’t see very 
well, scattered things all over the place 
and then forgot them. That evening 
Letty thought she’d go for a walk. She’d 
try to get herself in hand. She’d go 
somewhere and pray for moral cour- 
age. She was gone longer than she 
intended. 

When she came up the back steps, a 
pungent, penetrating odor wafted out 
to meet her. Letty was hungry and her 
nostrils quivered. She entered the 
kitchen and there was Ma very busy 
over a pot on the stove. She turned to 
face Letty and Letty thought she caught 
consternation and even a little fright 
on the older woman’s face. 
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“Letty,” SHE gasped out nervously. 
“T’yve got onions on stewing.” 

Then Letty burst into laughing. “Oh, 
what a delicious smell! TVll make some 
cornbread real quick for I love stewed 
onions!” 

But Ma had sunk down in a chair and 
suddenly she began to cry, her small 
body shaking with her sobs. Letty 
watched her in astonishment. She put 
a hand on the sharp-boned shoulder. 

“Why Ma, what’s wrong?” she asked. 


THen Ma dashed at her tears and 
looked up. “I’m just silly, Letty! You— 
said you liked stewed onions so sud- 
den-like, I guess I couldn’t stand it. I 
like them too and never would Grace 
ever let me ‘smell up her kitchen’ with 
them, and Dot said if I ever, ever cooked 
onions in her kitchen, she’d faint. 

“You're good to me, Letty, letting me 
cook them in an open pot this way. The 
girls always had so many dont’s for me. 
It was DON’T THIS, and DON’T THAT all the 
time!” 

Letty bent over and kissed her cheek. 
“I like stewed onions, Ma. We can have 
them every week if you like.” 

That evening Letty was sitting on the 
porch with her husband. Ma had gone 
to bed. 

“Harry, your mother loves to cook. I 
think she should have her own kitchen. 
You know I don’t really need my studio. 
I can do my painting in the spare bed- 
room. Let’s build her a sitting-room 
with a kitchenette, then a small sun- 
porch. We can build it right on the east 
side of our house here. We could always 
have her with us.” 

“How did you ever think of that, 
honey?” Harry asked. “You know I 
was thinking of the same thing myself.” 

Letty laughed merrily. “I guess it’s 
because I sort of like to smell onions 
stewing.” 
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“Getting Along with Mother-in-Law” 


By RUTH SHARTEL 


The in-law problem is a major difficulty in human relations, 


but it can be solved by means of Christian commonsense 


EvEN THOUGH I knew Dick’s mother 
was going to run her finger over the 
hall table to see whether any dust had 
collected, I was seized with a wild im- 
pulse to fling a book in her direction. 

Why oh why, I groaned inwardly, does 
she always remind me of a social worker 
every time she comes over? She almost 
breathed forth an air of inspection. 

Are all mothers-in-law like this, and 
do all daughters-in-law smolder with 
anger every time they come in contact 
with each other? If so, there must be 
some way of ending these annoyances 
without resorting to mayhem. 

In all probability we would be in each 
other’s company for years to come, and 
I felt I couldn’t continue this way and 
keep my sanity. After mulling things 
over, I decided to try an experiment. 


THE NEXT TIME she came over she 
went through the same procedure. It 
was like sitting through a movie twice. 
The only change was I! This time I 
managed a smile and said, “Ah me! 
Mother, I am afraid I skipped the table 
when I dusted this morning. I seem to 
get sidetracked so easily.” 

Instead of receiving a critical or pity- 
ing look, she smiled and replied, “Now 
child, don’t get in a stew about a little 
thing like that. Heaven knows, when 
the children were small there was many 
a task I had to skip now and then. Don’t 
mind me. I just have a habit of running 
my fingers over a table.” 

So she didn’t even realize she was 
doing it, and I had nursed a grievance 
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for years, making myself almost sick 
with ill-harbored resentment. Perhaps 
most of her annoying ways were things 
of habit, and they too could be met with 
a clever counterattack. A smile, a hint 
of apology, regardless of whether I felt 
my toes were being stepped on. 

It wouldn’t be easy. It meant hum- 
bling myself, and I had my share of 
pride which I hung on to like Custer’s 
last stand! Still, if it resulted in a bet- 
ter understanding between us, it would 
be worth shedding my last bit of pride. 


I wap learned Lesson Number One 
from the table incident, and I decided 
to follow through. 

Another thing which caused a good 
deal of dissension was in bringing up 
the children. They have an unusual 
amount of vitality and originality. As 
a result, there is never a dull moment 
in our home. It calls for strong han- 
dling, mixed with some tact and humor. 

Mother meant well with her sugges- 
tions on child training. But it always 
irked me when I was at my wit’s end 
in trying to manage them, to have her 
say, “Now if I were you, I would handle 
it this way. Sometimes I think you have 
less sense than the youngsters. I won- 
der what you young parents think you 
are doing.” 

I still recall with hot-faced embar- 
rassment the day I completely lost my 
temper and shouted at her, “Listen. 
Things are different now, and we have 
to cope with unusual situations. It is 
impossible to follow your set of rules 
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on how to raise children. So I wish you 
would be still about what you would 
do!” 


Ir WASN’T LONG after the table affair 
when she was over and young Dickie 
was at his worst. He tried to teach the 
cat to swim in the bathtub, painted 
sister’s face with black shoe polish for 
eis minstrel show, and told our snoopy 
neighbor that his dad said she was an 
old witch. 

I had thoughts of jumping into the 
nearest gopher hole. Then mother 
started in with her usual advice on how 
to handle the problem. 

She was most surprised when I an- 
swered, “Mother, I think I will let you 
take over. Maybe you know more about 
this than I do. You certainly have done 
a fine job with your family.” 

After staring at me for awhile she 
took Dickie in hand. Meantime, I went 
about other tasks as though the whole 
affair had nothing to do with me. 

In a short time she came out to where 
I was working in the pansy bed. She 
stood silently for a moment and then 
spoke rather timidly. “You know, I 
think all I accomplished is to make 
Dickie a little more spoiled. He had 
the insolence to wink at me and say, 
‘We sure can put it over on Mom, can’t 
we, Grandma?’ 

“Times have changed, as you once 
said, and I will have to change with 
them if I want to understand today’s 
children,” she continued. 


I LAUGHED As I patted her on the back. 
“Now, Mother, I think you helped a 
good deal, and I believe if we get to- 
gether on our ideas we will make quite 
a team in child management.” 

“Do you really think so?” she beamed. 

I followed this method with mother 
in all things, from the correct way to 
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make a bed to her opinion on the latest 
book review, always stepping in the 
background and showing respect for her 
wider experience. The result was that 
the more I stepped back, the more she 
pushed me forward. Soon she developed 
a real admiration for my skills, and 
started bragging to her friends about 
her “wonderful” daughter-in-law. 

It was amazing that so little effort 
brought such large results. 

Now that I was on an even keel, | 
decided to keep the ship sailing 
smoothly. I often refer to a chart I have 
prepared entitled, “Clear Sailing—S.S. 
Mother-in-law.” 


Do No? CONSIDER your mother-in-law 
self-sufficient because of her various 
interests. It is possible to feel lonely 
in spite of her activities when all the 
work of raising a family has been ac- 
complished. She misses the days that 
were centered about her. The days 
when everything depended on “Mom” 
from the sick wails in the night to the 
gay expectations of what the cookie 
jar held in store. 

Let her enjoy your children as much 
as she can, but not to the extent that 
they are left with her on all occasions. 
Have respect for her right to privacy. 
For as much as she loves the children, 
she will resent being thought of as a 
handy baby sitter. 

She gave you her son, and knew all 
of his good points and bad, long before 
you did. When misunderstanding oc- 
curs, why not talk it over with her? 

The greatest part of her life has gone 
by. Give her your love, and you will 
avoid self-reproach when she waves her 
last farewell. 

Remember too, that one day you may 
be a mother-in-law, and reflect on how 
you will want your daughter-in-law to 
feel toward you. 
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WHEN THE FAMILY WORSHIPS TOGETHER 


We Thank God for Teachers 


THIS IS THE story of a teacher who 
unlocked the doors of prison for a little 
girl. Not a real prison with iron bars 
and stone walls, but a kind of prison 
all the same whose walls were darkness 
and silence. 

For Helen was blind and deaf. She 
had never learned to talk because she 
could not hear the voices of her family, 
nor could she see their faces. What a 
sad, lonely darkness! 

And then Helen’s father brought her 
a teacher, Miss Anne Sullivan. How 
was a teacher to teach a little girl when 
she had no way of talking to her? But 
Miss Sullivan was a good teacher. She 
loved Helen and wanted to help her. 
Over and over she tried to find a way 
of getting past those walls of silence 
and darkness. 


AND SHE DID. Not in one day or one 
month, but after many times of trying. 
She taught Helen to hear with her 
fingers. For Miss Sullivan found a way 
of tapping out messages on Helen’s 
hand. She taught Helen to talk. She 
tried to share with Helen all kinds of 
experiences so that every day Helen 
Keller learned a little more about the 
world in which she lived. 

Helen even graduated from college. 
She lived a happy, useful life, writing 
books, making speeches, taking her 
place in the world. Many people have 
been helped by the story of what she 
learned to do in spite of the silence and 
darkness of her life. What a wonderful 
teacher Miss Sullivan was! 

We all need teachers to help us learn 
to read, to write, to work with numbers 
so that we can do our work in the world. 
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We need teachers who will help us to 
learn more about God, too. It would be 
a dark, lonely world if we had not 
learned that our heavenly Father cares 
for us. 


WHEN JESUS was on earth he taught 
great crowds of people. He taught them 
that God was a loving Father. He 
taught them that the Father wants his 
children to be good. One day Jesus sat 
on a hillside and the people gathered 
about to hear him. If you will read 
Matthew 5:1-9, you will hear one of 
Jesus’ lessons. We might call this a 
lesson on how to be happy, because the 
word “blessed” that he uses so often 
means “happy.” 

WE Reap the Bible: 
The Beatitudes. 

WE Sinc a Hymn: Saviour, teach me, 
day by day. (Common Service Book 
568). 


Saviour, teach me, day by day, 
Love’s sweet lesson to obey; 
Sweeter lesson cannot be: 
Loving Him Who first loved me. 


Matthew 5:1-9. 


With a child’s glad heart of love 
At Thy bidding may I move; 
Prompt to serve and follow Thee, 
Loving Him Who first loved me. 


Teach me thus Thy steps to trace, 
Strong to follow in Thy grace; 
Learning how to love from Thee, 
Loving Him Who first loved me. 


WE Pray Together: Dear Father, we 
thank Thee for all the teachers who 
help people to learn. Help us to learn 
more about Thee and Thy happy way 
of living. Amen. 
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Job’s “Comforters” Arrive 


By AMOS JOHN TRAVER 


This week read Job 2:11 to 3:26 


To cONSOLE and comfort Job, three 
friends came to Uz. It is probable that 
they were Eastern princes like Job and 
had enjoyed many a feast together. 
Eliphaz is an Idumean name. Genesis 
36:4 names an Eliphaz as a descendant 
of Esau. His home town, Teman, is 
connected with Edom and mentioned 
by at least four of the prophets. 

Bildad was a descendant of Abraham 
and Keturah. Shuah was the name of 
the son from whom Bildad traced his 
ancestry. Shuah and his mother had 
been sent to the East by Abraham 
(Genesis 25:1-6). 

Zophar’s lineage and home are more 
indefinite. Perhaps he was of Arab 
stock. All three were believers in the 
one God, though not children of Israel. 
Some time would certainly elapse be- 
fore they arrived at Uz. News of their 
friend’s calamities would travel slowly 
and the journey to his side would take 
some time. 


THE PuRPOSE of these friends was com- 
mendable. The visits of friends in times 
of trouble can mean great comfort. 
They found Job in such pitiable state 
that they hardly recognized him. No 
wonder they observed a seven-day 
silence, the time prescribed for mourn- 
ing the dead. 

So far they must have been a real 
comfort to Job. Their presence re- 
minded Job that there were some 
friends who were not “fair-weather.” 
Most of all Job needed sympathetic 
ears into which to pour the suppressed 
emotions of his heart. His utter despair 
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KNOW THE BIBLE 


is revealed in the third chapter.- It 
seems to have burst forth like flood 
waters through a broken dam. 

Job’s friends came with true sym- 
pathy in their hearts. They believed 
the generally accepted principle of suf- 
fering. If great prosperity is the sign 
of great piety, then great affliction is 
the proof of great sin. They expected 
a note of repentance in Job’s conversa- 
tion. As it did not appear, they lost 
their sympathy in the effort to secure 
a confession from Job. 

Instead of confession they heard 
complaints. We must remember that 
time was of no consequence in the East. 
If the speeches seem long and oratorical 
they are true to Oriental life. They 
are fine examples of poetic language, 
thought and form. We may be sur- 
prised to find many familiar passages. 

Job’s first address falls into three 
stanzas, each with its own major 
thought and all related to Job’s sense 
of utter despair. The first (3:1-10) is 
a curse on the day of his birth. The 
second (3:11-19) asks why he did not 
die at birth. The third (3:20-23) asks 
why God gives light and life to sufferers 
longing for death. The last three verses 
are a concluding complaint, though ac- 
cording to the poetic form, a part of the 
third stanza. 


Jos’s CURSE upon his birthday is a 
good example of Oriental thought. The 
day is personified. There was great 
rejoicing in the home where a son was 
born. We connect this joy to the prom- 
ise that runs through the Old Testa- 
ment, that a child would be born to re- 
deem the world, a Messiah to become 
the Prince of Peace. In his terrible 
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suffering, Job sees the rejoicing at his 
birth as a cruel joke. 

He wants that day and night blotted 
out. He wants God to ignore com- 
pletely the day “till not a ray illumines 
it.” It should have been a day of ter- 
ror, with dense clouds and an eclipse 
of the sun and moon. He wants that 
day deleted from the calendar of the 
month and year. Dr. Moffatt translates 
verse 8, “The enchanters curse that day 

. . who can rouse the Dragon.” 

This is connected with the belief in 
witchcraft. The “Dragon” was supposed 
to wrap his folds around the sun and 
moon and so produce an eclipse. Levi- 
athan is the Hebrew word translated 
“mourning” in the King James version. 
Verse 9 is often quoted for its beauty 
of expression. It is a fitting conclusion 
to the curse Job utters on the day of 
his birth. 


But Jos had been born. The day 
could not be blotted out. So his next 
complaint is that he had not died and 
been buried like a still-born babe. 
“Why did knees prevent me?” verse 12, 
is a good example of the old use of the 
word prevent. Dr. Moffatt uses “Why 
were there knees to welcome me?” No 
doubt he meant his father’s knees on 
which the new-born babe was laid. 

Then follows a striking passage de- 
scribing the common lot of the dead. 
Instead of sitting in misery on the vil- 
lage refuse heap, Job would lie in peace 
with the kings, statesmen, and builders 
of great tombs like the pyramids. He 
would be in the company of the rich 
princes as he had been before his af- 
flictions came. The wicked and the 
weary, the oppressors and the op- 
pressed, the high and the low—all-enjoy 
the common heritage of peace in the 
grave. It is for this peace Job longs. 

From this thought Job turns to the 
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. question, “Why?” It is a futile ques- 


tion invariably asked by the suffering. 
Job voices complaint against God who 
permits life and light to the man who 
longs for death. His desire for death 
was like the passion of the prospector 
digging for buried treasure. 

To be in a grave, heaped high with 
stones, seemed to Job far preferable to 
the living death to which he had been 
condemned. Verse 23 must have 
shocked the three friends with its direct 
complaint that God had “hedged” him 
in. He knows nothing of the scene at 
the Court of Heaven described in the 
prologue. But he feels that God has 
somehow failed him. He is like an ani- 
mal in a trap set by divine hands. He 
is at wit’s end. Countless sufferers in 
our times will understand Job’s utter 
confusion. 


JOB CONCLUDES with a description of 
his own state of mind. Sighs and groans 
are his lot. They are his meat and 
drink. His soul is possessed by fears. 
Feeling that he is in the hands of an 
all-powerful God, facing sufferings 
whose purpose and justice he ques- 
tions, he dreads what may follow. He 
had found comfort in the thought of 
death. Perhaps as he had been speak- 
ing he had almost forgotten his present 
state in the thought of the peace of the 
grave. Suddenly the racking agony in 
his body calls him back to the reality 
of his lot. There is no peace of mind or 
body, only nameless fears and pains. 

Now will follow three rounds of for- 
mal addresses by Job’s “comforters” 
with a reply to each by Job. Through 
them the writer is exposing the com- 
mon fallacy of the thought of his times. 
By every argument at their command 
and with increasing cruelty they seek 
to break down the sense of integrity, 
Job’s only remaining possession. 
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Mr. Z. Makes an Appearance 


“WELL,” LAUGHED Mrs. Hedges, rising 
somewhat heavily to her feet, “I’d bet- 
ter be off to new Christian frontiers 
myself, if I’m to finish this job before 
the meeting of the executive committee. 
I often wonder just how I let myself 
in for this anyhow.” 

‘Don’t we all?” I agreed. I followed 
her to the door as I spoke. “Anyhow, 
thank you for bringing me all this ma- 
terial. I’ll certainly be able to put to- 
gether a presentable topic with this 
much to work on.” 

“Just don’t follow the example of our 
last leader and try to use it all. Wasn’t 
that endless?” 

“She’d gone to a lot of trouble to pre- 
pare her talk, but we’d have remem-~ 
bered more of it if she hadn’t given us 
quite such a large dose. At that it was 
better than having someone get up and 
insult our intelligence by rambling on 
without preparing.” 

“T suppose so. But I did wish I’d 
brought a cushion.—Oh, well, we can’t 
all be public speakers.” 

“That’s a comforting thought as I get 
ready to take my turn.” 


My visitor paused with her hand on 
the doorknob. “Mrs. Bendry tells me 
you are going out baby-sitting these 
days.” 

‘“Wasn’t that funny? The poor lamb 
woke up and he was just big enough to 
know that not only was he in the hands 
of a strange girl but an inexperienced 
one at that. Joan was holding him as 
though she was scared to death, I guess, 
and that probably scared the wits out 
of the baby.” 

“So Joan sent an S.O.S. for mother?” 
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“She let him scream for quite a while, 
apparently, but of course that got him 
overheated and she thought surely he 
had a fever.” 

“Mrs. Bendry said everything was 
peaceful when she returned. I think 
she felt embarrassed that her son should 
have such bad manners.” 

“He quieted down and was good as 
gold after I got there. Joan has had 
very little experience with babies lately. 
She used to look after the youngsters 
next door before our present neighbors 
moved in. But these wild Indians—!” 

“Poor Joan!. It must have been quite 
a large evening!” 

“She’s not giving up, though. She’s 
going over to Bendrys’ in the daytime 
now and then, to let Binks get used to 
her so that if she’s asked to look after 
him again, she won’t have any trouble. 
She has an eye for business all right!” 

“I wish Francie had! Being a high 
school senior this year is almost as ex- 
pensive as going to college.” Mrs. 
Hedges had been making departing 
gestures as we stood talking. Now she 
hurried out into the September sun- 
shine. 


I sTooD DRINKING in the gold of the 
morning as I watched her going down 
the street. Nextdoor the two youngest 
Ryans were battering at each other with 
tin pails. The pails looked pretty well 
dented up, but the blows seemed to 
harm the youngsters not a wit. Oh, they 
were yelling, of course, but they are 
always yelling, it seems to me. I have 
learned to ignore it. So has their 
mother. 

A well-dressed, rather good-looking 
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man whom I judged to be in his later 
fifties -was turning in at our walk. I 
waited for him at the door, wondering 
about the limp which grew more notice- 
able as he drew nearer. I didn’t remem- 
ber him but he greeted me like an old 
friend. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Lathrop! How 
are you? I hope you're as well as you 
look for you certainly look wonderful 
this lovely day.” 

Now whats coming? I wondered, 
making polite but non-committal re- 
sponses. Just as I was about to tell him 
that Pastor Lathrop was not at home, 
Jerry came in the back door from the 
church. He was whistling as he looked 
over the pre-convention bulletin. The 
whistle stopped in mid-air at sight of 
our visitor. 

“Pastor Lathrop!—But I can see that 
you don’t remember me. I am Stephan 
Zinst. I hope you and your family have 
had a pleasant summer?” 

Even the name rang no bell in my 
consciousness, but that was no sign 
that I had not met the man before. My 
memory gets worse and worse. 


JERRY REMEMBERED the man so we 
must have met him before. “Of course, 
Mr. Zinst. You’ve been gone from the 
parish for quite a while. Where are you 
living now?” While he was speaking he 
had shaken hands and drawn “Mr. 
Zinst” into the living room. Why ! 
thought of him in quotation marks, I 
didn’t know, but there it was. 

I excused myself and went upstairs. 
That did not mean that I was out of 
earshot in a house the size of ours. 

After a few minutes of general con- 
versation, Mr. Z. got down to business. 
He’s using the technique recommended 
in “Let’s Go Calling,” I smiled to my- 
self. 

“I suppose you are wondering why 
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I have come to you. I know you must 
have many demands on your time so I 
don’t want to impose on you needlessly. 
You may be sure I considered the mat- 
ter carefully before I ventured to in- 
trude.” He took a deep breath and 
lowered his voice confidentially. 

“Six months or so ago I had a fall 
while at work and was in the hospital 
for some time. The doctors did a fine 
job, but I am still unable to work. In 
the meantime, the plant closed and even 
if I could have gone back to my job 
there was no job to go to. Now, I 
thought I could get unemployment 
compensation. Surely under the cir- 
cumstances I am entitled to it. But 
through some technicality I am not en- 
titled to it so long as I am incapacitated. 
—Is that too involved?” 

“T think I understand.” Jerry’s voice 
was cool. I could see that he was ex- 
pecting a “touch.” 

“Now, I wondered whether Senator 
Hefflinger could tell me how to get 
around the technicality? Do you sup- 
pose you could make an appointment 
for me to see him.” 

“If he is in town,” Jerry’s voice was 
doubtful this time. 

“Oh, he is in town. 
that.” 

The man looked and sounded to me 
like what Mark would call a “phony,” 
but Jerry seemed not to share my sus- 
picious nature. He went to the tele- 
phone and in a few minutes had made 
an appointment for Mr. Z. to see the 
senator early in the afternoon. 

I went on about my business, think- 
ing that now I knew all. Such is the 
fallibility of human deduction. I looked 
up from sorting the laundry when I 
heard Jerry’s footstep. “Our guest 
gone?” 

“Er, no. It seems we are having com- 
pany to lunch. He’s broke.” 


I checked on 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Love in reverse 


I am a girl of 23, of average looks. There 
is a problem by which I have been dis~- 
turbed since I was 10 years old. Instead 
of having an affection for men, my love 
goes out to other women. No one of the 
women to whom I am devoted knows about 
it. 

I have gone out with men, but I am al- 
ways relieved when the “ordeal” is over. 
It really isn’t so unpleasant, for I, actually 
have fun on dates, and men seem to like 
me. But I can count on the fingers of one 
hand the men with whom I’ve gone out in 
the past year. I show too little interest 
in them for them to want to return very 
often. 


Are you simply timid and unadjusted 
to association with men? If so, the 
“cure” is more association with them, 
not less. You then need to use your will 
power to push yourself into more social 
life, especially where men are present, 
and to learn to be more pleasant and 
interesting company. 

If you have interpreted yourself 
rightly, it’s somewhat different. Whether 
such tendencies are inherent or ac- 
quired is a question on which psychia- 
trists have not yet agreed. Perhaps such 
inclinations may have either origin. 

Some authorities attribute a girl’s de- 
votion to her own sex to an excessive 
attachment to her father in early life 
and an adoption of masculine attitudes. 
Some think it may be due to an early 
accidental shock, or a disappointment in 
some romantic interest in a boy or man. 
A number of other guesses also have 
been made. 

Reversed affection may represent an 
undeveloped phase of personality, due 
to circumstances, or it may stem from 
some congenital handicap. It could also 
be traceable to too much association 
with girls, almost none with boys, in 
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past years. Hardly anything less than 
a psychiatric examination can give the 
answer, and that too may fail. 

Try to discard any fears or self-con- 
demnation in connection with your feel- 
ings. Recognize your attitude as it is, 
but don’t let it dominate you. Keep 
your thought and relations with all per- 
sons on a high plane. 

Associate with both men and women. 

_ Give yourself a fair chance to become 
interested in some fine young man, or, 
shall I say, men?: If you find yourself 
becoming interested, don’t resist the in- 
clination. A full interest may develop. 

Meanwhile keep your affection for 
women within conventional bounds. If 
you don’t change, resolve to live a 
worthy life, and don’t rush into an un- 
happy marriage to escape spinsterhood 
—there are much worse situations. Give 
yourself to plenty of worth-while activ- 
ities, church work, reading, Christian 
service, and other satisfying projects. 
Direct yourself to creating a Christian 
world, and use all the help God may 
provide. 


Character 


Is character inherited? 


It is both inherited and learned. How 
much of it comes out of the past, how 
much is due to environment and experi- 
ence—education—no one knows. Each 
has been overemphasized from time to 
time. Discoveries lead to certain con- 
clusions which in turn are discarded 
with the finding of additional facts. Both 
are important. But once an individual 
is born, all attention must be placed on 
attaining Christian faith, ideals, and 
practices. 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 


Letters regarding problems to be con- 
sidered on this page may be mailed to Dr. 
Rudisill at 1228 Spruce St., Phila. 7, Pa. 
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Faith and Song of the Reformation 
Luther and Music. By Paul Nettl. (Translated by Frida Best and Ralph Wood.) Muhlenberg 


Press. 174 pages. $2.25. 


One of the recurring phenomena of church history is the appearance of a gap, deep 
and wide, between the learning of the theologian and the faith of the people. The religion 
of the theologian may be intellectual, objective, dogmatic. The faith of the people may 
be warm, emotional, subjective. When that happens, the resulting tensions finally become 
intolerable, and the people reform the church by producing leaders who can translate 


their faith into the thought and speech of 
the theologian. 

At this point the towering, immortal 
figures in the history of the church appear 
—the great and sensitive souls who can 
make the faith and hope of the children of 
God articulate and vocal. In the two thou- 
sand years of Christian history no man has 
done this more powerfully than Martin 
Luther. Like all great leaders he became 
the living symbol of something, sure but 
unexpressed, in the heart of the peasant, 
the merchant, and the housewife. 

This small but immensely significant 
book by Prof. Paul Nettl, of the Music De- 
partment of the University of Indiana and 
one of America’s leading musicologists, 
catches this essential truth about Martin 
Luther. Bringing to his task wide learning 
and sound scholarship, he traces the aston- 
ishing transformation of the music of the 
church from the cold, lonely chanting of 
the medieval church to the warm, surging, 
communal song of the Church of the Refor- 
mation. It is a remarkable and fascinating 
story. Fortunately Professor Nettl com- 
pletes it by going beyond Luther to the 
ultimate expression of the faith and power 
of the Reformation in the music of Bach. 

The book should be required reading for 
all who are interested in a thorough docu- 
mentation of the statement that the Lu- 
theran Church has a unique contribution 
to make to a torn, troubled Christendom. 

Of especial interest and value is the au- 
thor’s chapter “Music in the Church Serv- 
ice.” Here he describes the important 
changes which Luther made in the Latin 
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Mass. The 40 pages of this section should 
become a yardstick by which we of the 
20th century might measure our distance 
from the faith and song of the Reformation. 

This book appears at an hour in the his- 
tory of the church when a learned volume 
on sociology, economics, or political science 
might seem more important and significant. 
Under the aspect of eternity, however, this 
little reminder that the power and glory of 
our faith lives in singing and lifted hearts 
may be infinitely more valuable. When 
the children of God on earth sing their 
faith, humbly but triumphantly, they are 
nearest to the everlasting song of the choirs 
of heaven—and in that nearness is the last 
source of power and peace. 

Valparaiso, Ind. O, P. KRETZMANN 


Character Training 


A Greater Generation. By Ernest M. Ligon. 
Macmillan. 157 pages. $2.50. 

This book should be read by all educators 
and used in all teacher training courses. 
The author is professor of psychology at 
Union College, Schenectady. He developed 
a “character research project” on the con- 
viction that there are laws of character 
development just as there are laws of 
physics. This book describes the methods 
and principles of character development as 
they were worked out in the project. 

The first part of the book is devoted to 
the role of science (psychology) in the de- 
velopment of character. This describes the 
learning capacity of the various age groups, 
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and the best methods for producing the 
greatest response. The second part dis- 
cusses the role of religion (Christianity) 
in character training. Since “character 
education must find its central dynamic in 
religion” it is pointed out that it is neces- 
sary that psychology and Christianity com- 
bine; that is, psychology creating the 
method, Christianity supplying the content 
and dynamic, in the development of better 
human relationships and character. 

A valuable feature for discussion groups 
is an index of questions and the pages 
where the questions are answered. A sam- 
ple question is, “How can religious edu- 
cation be made effective in daily life?” 

Sayre, Pa. FRANKLIN P. SMITH 


Personalism Battles Isms 


Common Good. By 
Jacques Maritain. 98 pages. $2. 

Here are 98 pages from a French pro- 
fessor of philosophy. At the age of 24 he 
was converted to Roman Catholicism. He 
has written prolifically in exposition of the 
teachings of St. Thomas Aquinas. T. S. 
Eliot has called him “the most powerful 
force in contemporary philosophy.” 

When “one of the deepest thinkers of all 
time” writes an answer to the question, 
“Does society exist for each one of us, or 
does each one of us exist for society?” we 
do not expect a popular, easily read docu- 
ment. Nor do we find it. To one uninitiated 
in philosophical and inetaphysical jargon 
even this little book will seem like a man 
seeking a black cat in a dark cellar! 

Any careful reader, however, may dis- 
cover the meaning and implications of 
“Personalism” as rooted in the doctrines 
of St. Thomas. He will know the im- 
portance of the distinction between the 
two metaphysical aspects of the human be- 
ing, namely, individuality and personality. 
“The human being is caught between two 
poles; a material pole, which, in reality, 
does not concern the true person but rather 
the shadow of personality or what, in the 
strict sense, is called individuality, and a 
spiritual pole, which does concern true 
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The Person and the 
Scribners. 


personality.” He emphasizes, however, that 
they are not two separate things. “Our 
whole being is an individual by reason of 
that in us which derives from matter, and 
a person by reason of that in us which 
derives from spirit.” “Evil arises when, in 
our action we give preponderance to the 
individual aspect of our being.” 

In the longest chapter, “The Person and 
Society,” the author tries to make clear 
what society is and the relation of the per- 
son to society. Totalitarianism of any type 
is repudiated. The person requires mem- 
bership in a society by reason of its “dig- 
nity and needs” but the end of society is 
the good of the comimunity of human per- 
sons—and the common good is something 
ethically good. Human life involves a sa- 
cred right. He contends, for example, that 
“the social body does have the right, in a 
just war, to oblige its citizens to expose 
their lives in combat. It does not have the 
right to demand more than this risk, or to 
decree the death of a man for the salvation 
of the city.” 

Part of the implication of what Maritain 
expounds is to the point when he says, 
“Man is constituted a person, made for 
God and life eternal, before he is con- 
stituted a part of the city; and he is con- 
stituted a part of the family society before 
he is constituted a part of the political 
society. This is the origin of those primor- 
dial rights which political society must 
respect and which it may not injure when 
it requires the services of its members.” 

The book is a caustic criticism of ma- 
terialistic concepts of the world and life 
and the philosophies which do not recog- 
nize the spiritual and eternal element in 
man. Thus bourgeoise individualism, com- 
munistic anti-individualism, totalitarian or 
dictatorial anti-communism and anti-indi- 
vidualism are forthrightly rejected. As one 
might expect the author calls communism 
“the ultimate and altogether radical Chris- 
tian heresy.” This much-in-little book of 
five chapters could sharpen the mental 
teeth of thinking pastors and laymen and 
clarify some of the confusion of today. 

Cobleskill, N. Y. Morris C, SKINNER 
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ROROSSH UL HEUDESK 


According to our recollection of the 
mythology which the Latins translated 
from their conquered neighbors the 
Greeks, those ancient sources of some 
of our modern philosophy connected 
wisdom with a headache. Their chief 
divinity, Jove, complained of a pain in 
his head, and Vulcan was summoned to 
hit him with his hammer. He did so, 
with the result that Minerva, goddess 
of wisdom, was released “in full pan- 
oply,” whatever that is or was. 

In these modern and more compli- 
cated days, we give a complainant an 
aspirin tablet, which may or may not 
produce wisdom. Some people would 
have us deny reality to understanding 
and thus avoid charging it with pro- 
ducing headaches. Others query the 
organ of the body involved, and dis- 
cuss improprieties in the daily menu, 
under the name indigestion. For such, 
wisdom is a variable, much praised as 
yielding superiority but acquired only 
by experience. 


What is wisdom? 

The definition which was offered us 
as reliable made wisdom partly a re- 
sult and partly a resource. As the pro- 
duct of reasoning and experience, one 
was expected to employ inherent intel- 
ligence, and thereby learn how to eval- 
uate surroundings and contacts with 
activities encountered in daily life. 
Since experience is thereby made a 
vital element in the quality of under-- 
standing, it follows that children have 
a minimum of wisdom and their elders 
are expected to profit by the undertak- 
ings in which they engage and the tes- 
timony of their fellow human beings. 
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Respect for the aged, of the loss of 
which Job made complaint, is really a 
logical gain from having lived and par- 
ticipated in the affairs of the earth. 

From another point of view, wisdom 
is a faculty. There is a latent capacity 
for it in each of us which is stimulated 
into growth and toward an increase of 
reliability. So St. Luke describes the 
youth Jesus who abode with Joseph 
and his mother Mary at Nazareth and 
“grew in wisdom and stature and in 
favor with God and Man.” 

Now such wisdom is what some peo- 
ple seem to lack. They are called fools 
in our English translation of the Bible. 
The psalmist has written, “The fool in 
his heart hath said ‘there is no god.’ ” 
And in the New Testament we have St. 
Luke’s report of a comment of Jesus, 
declaring the unhappy fate of the man 
who placed his trust in the abundance 
that he had toiled to gather into barns, 
when the night came upon him and 
“his soul was required of him.” The 
Greek word for fool in this passage of 
Scripture is an opposite of a term used 
for one who is “wise.” A fool is with- 
out reason. He is unequipped mentally. 

One is often tempted to bring the 
faculty of reasoning into such a narrow 
and compressed area as to make its dic- 
tates incomplete or false, or both. We 
say of some such adventures that “they 
do not pay.” In many cases the factor 
of morals enters into the situation and 
we say of untruths that they are spon- 
sored by Satan; or of crime, that it does 
not give prosperity to those who are 
evildoers; or of war, that it brings waste, 
destruction and suffering to victor and 
vanquished alike. 
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The Old and the New Testaments are 
fascinating in their appraisals of both 
good and evil, and the moral factors 
are not omitted. Often indirectly, as 
well as by command, we are guided in 
distinguishing what is pleasing to God. 
The right choice or the right deed or 
the right understanding is directed. 
Experience and patience are thus given 
their opportunities to be of service to 
man, and he then demonstrated to him- 
self and to others his superiority over 
the brute which is lacking in the power 
to refer his activities to the decisions 
of understanding, and his morals to his 
conscience. Thus even mistakes are 
converted into valuable guidance. 


Nominations for ULCA boards 

We noticed with interest and some 
knowledge of its wisdom the space 
given by THe LutTHERAN of Sept. 1 to 
publishing the names of members of the 
ULCA who have received nomination 
to membership on the administrative 
boards of our United Lutheran Church. 
The source of the report is a committee 
acting for the first time for the coming 
sixteenth convention. Its personnel has 
obviously been chosen with great care 
that distribution, ability and experience 
should be at the service of the conven- 
tion when it selects the persons who 
will administer its affairs in the next 
biennium. 

There are counterbalances made and 
announced; among them time and the 
privilege of announcing inconvenience 
to serve. On the other side is the right 
of delegates to the ULCA to make nom- 
inations “from the floor.” 

In the very beginning of the ULCA’s 
stewardship of the general activities of 
its constituents, the employment of 
adequate and equitable methods of 
choosing persons for its administrative 
boards and agencies was recognized as 
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important and some precautions were 
established. One objective was preven- 
tion of over-centralization of these 
activities by electing a majority of the 
memberships of the groups from two 
or three of the larger synods or the 
more convenient areas. To avoid the 
predominance of sectional influences, 
the offices of boards were at first located 
in New York in which commonwealth 
the ULCA was incorporated, in Phila- 
delphia, Washington, D. C., and Chi- 
cago. But the difficulty of obtaining 
quorums at meetings soon proved too 
great to make expedient the contin- 
uance of that distribution. 

Further amendments were affected 
by enlarging the numbers of candidates 
nominated for each vacancy. At one 
time there could be a minimum of four, 
and each was expected to have an in- 
dication on the ballot as to whether his 
selection would be a re-election, the 
area from which he came, and the 
source of his name on the ballot (board, 
synod, or “from the floor”). 

At one of the conventions during 
which we sat at the press table, it was 
noted that the committee on elections 


-was kept busy counting ballots until 


the last session was reached. Of course 
they protested. 

One hopes and expects that the 
sources of equity will be greatly im- 
proved by the interposition of a com- 
mittee on nominations meeting as this 
one has met in advance of the conven- 
tion. 

It is to the great credit of the or- 
ganizers of the ULCA that from the 
very beginning the effort was made to 
protect the churches from government 
by cliques or by dictation of a few 
favorably situated and not unwilling 
individuals. Ours is an ecclesiastical 
democracy. At least it tries to be. 

—NATHAN R. MELHORN 
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REVIEWS AND RATINGS OF CURRENT FILMS 


BY THE PROTESTANT MOTION PICTURE COUNCIL 


HaMtet (Universal-International) . “Mas- 
terpiece” is the word to describe Sir Lau- 
rence Olivier’s second cinematic excursion 
into the drama of Shakespeare. First was 
“Henry V.” In “Hamlet” it seems that 
Olivier—with capable assistance from J. 
Arthur Rank as producer—has gone one 
better. If his portrayal of the anguished 
Prince of Denmark, plus the finesse and 
skill of the excellent support given him 
by others in the fine cast, does not redound 
to the Great Bard’s popularity, then noth- 
ing will. 

Whether the film will appeal to others 
than the erudite remains to be seen. We 
feel that this film, given a broad enough 
distribution, and not held too strictly to 
the “selected houses” and the “arty” out- 
lets, will prove to be a pleasant surprise 
to those gentlemen to whom cash receipts 
are the only criteria of a successful job of 
movie-making. 

A DATE WITH Jupy (MGM). A delightful 
comedy-romance, in technicolor, dealing 
with the affairs of adolescence. The good 
cast, clean story, and wholesome depiction 
of family life and social implications make 
this excellent family entertainment. 

Tap Roots (Universal-International). A 
drama of the old South, showing the great- 
ness of a pioneering Mississippi family who 
are divided in their loyalties and convic- 
tions. The story’s symbolism teaches that 
ideals cannot be destroyed, though every- 
thing else is. There are several confusions 
in ethical values, and an uninspired and 
uninspiring Protestant minister will not 
make you cheer. 

THe Law anp Martin Rome (20th Cen- 
tury-Fox). Abundantly and conclusively, 
this story proves that “crime does not pay,” 
but that the criminal does pay, as do his 
family, his friends and the community. 
Interesting aspects: the incisive quality of 
the film’s photography, excellent New York 
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backgrounds, fine acting, and high social 
values. 

Mr. PEABoDY AND THE Mermaip (Univer- 
sal-International). Fantasy, whimsical and 
witty, makes this as good an “escape” story 
as one could imagine. Unusual musical 
effects and beautiful underwater scenes 
help carry the fanciful plot. The treatment 
is on the sophisticated side, but the story 
situations themselves are harmless. 

Nicot Has a THOUSAND EyEs (Para- 
mount). The story of a professional “mind 
reader” who is frightened by his uncanny 
talent, quits the stage, and then tries to 
use his occult powers to save his friends 
from harm. It is not for the emotionally 
unstable who might thereby acquire a 
morbid desire to peer into the beyond. 

THE Bic Puncu (Warner). A two-fisted 
Protestant preacher helps out a weakling 
entangled with a crooked “sporting ring.” 
Though some phases of church life are not 
shown at their best—and we question the 
strong-arm method of inducing penitents 
to part company with their sins—this is a 
sincere attempt to show a minister as a 
courageous and incorruptible man. 

PITFALL (United Artists). A film proving 
that boredom with irksome routine can 
lead a man to regrettable distractions. Un- 
savory characters from the underworld 
have a share in the lot, and tragedy a- 
plenty attends the main character as a re- 
sult of his complete lack of spiritual and 
social incentives. Dramatic and well- 
played, this has sound ethical values as an 
illustration of how not to live. 

Tue Base RutH Story (Allied Artists). 
A sentimental but quite entertaining film- 
biography of America’s No. 1 baseball 
hero. Overly long, the story could have 
stood more ball-playing and less playing to 
the grandstands. There are some good 
scenes showing the power of the church 
(Roman Catholic) to help children, and 
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the priest is well portrayed—as the Holly- 
wood variety invariably are, thanks to 
their church’s unceasing watchfulness and 
pressure. But affectionate references to 
beer are hardly appropriate in a picture 
planned to appeal to youngsters. 

16 Fatuoms Deep (Monogram). A semi- 
documentary in color, dramatizing the 
sponge-fishing industry off the coast of 
Florida. The traditions of the Greek Or- 
thodox Church are depicted with respect, 
and the story touchingly portrays the 
father-and-son motif as well as a clean 
love interest. Unfortunately, it is spoiled 
for children’s audiences by some gory 
scenes in the climax. 

Tuat Lapy In ERMINE (20th Century- 
Fox). Lavish in costumes and elegant in 
settings, this Graustarkian fantasy may 
please both grownups and young people. 
It tells what happens when the portraits 
of ancestors come alive to participate, in 
more modern affairs. Harmlessly enter- 
taining. 

THE WALLS OF JERICHO (20th Century- 
Fox). Romance, drama and pathos com- 
bine to make convincing this story of life in 
a small Kansas town during the 1900s. With 
situations geared to adult audiences, the 
film achieves the feeling and spirit of 
small-town life by skillfully prepared set- 
tings and a well-chosen cast. 

EMBRACEABLE YOu (Warner). This por- 
trays the tribulations of a young man 
caught in the toils of gangsterism and of 
his own conscience. Acted with conviction, 
the ethical problems posed by the story are 
soundly solved in the end. 

THE STRAWBERRY RoaN (Colwnbia). A 
Gene Autry film in color, with rapid action, 
beautiful horses, Western settings and fair 
acting. 

DAREDEVILS OF THE CLoups (Republic). 
An interesting adventure story of rival 
airplane companies in Alaska. There is 
drinking, fighting and plans afoot for steal- 
ing. But the guilty are punished, the good 
rewarded, and the story holds interest. 
Beautiful flight and cloud scenes. 

THe Saxon Cuarm (Universal-Interna- 
tional). The portrait of a “man of charm,” 
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fast-talking and clever, who uses everyone 
for his own selfish interests, and has in- 
finite contempt for them the while. The 
final denouement is as satisfying as just. 

Tue Brack Arrow (Columbia). Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s story makes an action- 
packed period melodrama. The slight his- 
torical values and excellent camera work 
may not be enough to offset for most peo- 
ple the brutality in some of the sequences. 

Tue Gay IntRuDERS (20th Century-Fox). 
The story of the trials of a married couple 
who, given equal billing in the theater, be- 
come jealous of each other’s standing. 
When each invites in a psychiatrist for the 
other, the fun begins: Nothing significant, 
merely amusing. 


Definitely Not Recommended 


Sorry, Wronc NumsBer (Paramount). The 
fact that this film is well staged and weil 
acted does not excuse such a presentation 
of unrelieved terror. It dramatizes the case 
of an invalided neurotic woman who, 
learning that her husband has arranged 
her murder, makes frantic and futile at- 
tempts to thwart the plan. There is plenty 
of taut suspense, but the end comes in- 
exorably. Ethically and morally, there is 
no justification for such a torturous film. 

Goop Sam (RKO). “Goodness” is 
treated in slapstick and satirical manner. 
Through the main character, who is so 
“good” that he is little more than a sim- 
pleton, the virtue associated with that term 
is ridiculed. A Protestant minister preaches 
a vague sermon on I Cor. 13 at a service 
during which Sam gets drunk in a saloon, 
exchanges clothes with a tramp on a dare, 
and is escorted home by a Salvation Army 
band, to the tune of a well-known hymn. 
At the door he is greeted by a grinning 
pastor and a laughing wife—all this on 
Christmas Eve. Such lampooning antics 
offend the most ordinary proprieties, as 
well as reflect on the evangelical good 
taste that is part and parcel of Salvation 
Army procedure. We regret that Gary 
Cooper was chosen to portray the unfor- 
tunate Sam; he gains no stature by the 
performance. 
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Airplane Plant Transfer to Texas 
Will Affect Connecticut Lutherans 


By Conrad R. REIScH 


Bripceport—Grace Church, Stratford, 
will lose almost 10 per cent of its mem- 
bership this fall because of the transfer 
of the Chance Vought 
Co., airplane manufac- 
turers, to Texas. In 
other areas of New England the transfer 
of personnel and equipment often inter- 
feres with the life of a congregation when 
members of the church council or the 
Sunday school staff and other important 
church leaders are transferred to other 
communities. Community and church life 
is no longer an established order. Despite 
the sometimes disturbing changes, the 
work of the church continues with vary- 
ing degrees of success in New England. 

RECENT INSTALLATIONS include the Rev. 
Herbert Hrdlicka, as pastor of First Eng- 
lish Church, Bridgeport, on Sept. 8. The 
Rev. Paul Tritschler of Endicott, N. Y., 
and the Rev. F. W. Teichmann of Hart- 
ford delivered the charges to the pastor 
and the congregation, respectively. 

Tue Rev. WiiL1aAm Baar was installed as 
pastor of Emanuel Church, New Haven, 
on Sept. 12. Dr. Behrend Mehrtens of 
New Haven delivered the sermon; the Rev. 
Herbert Dichsen was liturgist. 

THE Rev. NorMAN SUTTERLIN was in- 
stalled at St. Paul’s Church, Torrington, 
on Sept. 19. The Rev. Robert Heydenreich 
and the Rev. John Klahr preached. 

The Rev. Albert Schilke, conference 
president, officiated at all three installa- 
tion services. 

Tue LUTHERAN INNER Mission Society of 
Connecticut recently called Mrs. Maedi- 
Karolina Krulich as matron of the Home 
for the Aged at Southbury, to succeed 
Mrs. Henrietta Curdts who retired after 
15 years of service. Mrs. Krulich was for- 
merly with the Girls’ Service League of 
New York City. A testimonial dinner for 
Mrs. Curdts was given by the Board. 

Miss Etta HANSEN was commissioned 
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Connecticut 


by the Board of Foreign Missions at Salem 
(Augustana) Church, Bridgeport, on Sept. 
12. She will serve in the Rajahmundry 
field in India and will be supported by the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Augus- 
tana Synod. The Rev. H. L. Gilbert rep- 
resented the Board of Foreign Missions 
and Mrs. Orville Sardeson, of New York, 
represented the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety of the ULCA. 

St. Paut’s CuurcuH, Torrington, reports 
completion of an $8,000 renovation pro- 
gram.... First Church, Norwich, the Rev. 
Carl Storek pastor, has installed a public 
address system to accommodate overflow 
congregations in the Sunday school rooms. 
Veterans of the last war recently pre- 
sented this church with a set of flags. .. 
Immanuel Church, Naugatuck, the Rev. 
Theodore Schrader pastor, is planning ex- 
tensive alterations which include the 
turning of the church building. . . . St. 
Paul’s Church, Bridgeport, has recently 
acquired a new building site and plans for 
new buildings are being developed. 

THE FALL CONVENTION of the conference 
was scheduled to be held at Concordia 
Church, Manchester, the Rev. Karl Richter 
pastor, on Sept. 27. The Connecticut State 
Luther League will meet at Grace Church, 
Hartford, on Oct. 3. 


OCCASIONS 


South Carolina Organ Dedicated 


A new electric organ, memorializing Mr. 
and Mrs. Ivey V. Wessinger and their son, 
John Hoy Wessinger, of Lexington, S. C., 
was dedicated in mid-August in St. John’s 
Church of that city. 

Recently purchased at a cost of almost 
$2,500, the organ is a gift of Chalmers E.,, 
Eunice R., and Horry E. Wessinger pre- 
sented in memory of their parents and 
brother. The dedication took place in con- 
nection with the annual homecoming serv- 
ice at St. John’s Church on Aug. 15. Dr. 
James C. Kinard, president of Newberry 
College, preached the sermon, and Pastor 
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New Minwest Synop CyurcH ERECTED IN NEBRASKA 
... Wayne Lutherans will hear two bells 


Edgar T. Chrisemer conducted the office 
of the Blessing of an Organ. 


New Church in Wayne, Nebr. 


Members of Our Redeemer Church, 
Wayne, Nebr., recently dedicated their new 
stone church which stands high in the 
heart of the community. 

Participating in the dedicatory service 
was the pastor, the Rev. S. K. de Freese 
and Midwest President Lorin J. Wolff, who 
preached the dedication sermon. At other 
services held the same day, former pastors, 
the Rev. R. Moehring, of Hastings, and Dr. 
H. Teckhaus, of Monterey Park, Calif., de- 
livered short addresses. One charter mem- 
ber present at the organization of the con- 
gregation in 1889, Mrs. S. Piepenstock, was 
present at the service. 

The new church is constructed of buff 
Silverdale stone and is trimmed with In- 
diana limestone. The tower lifts its tip 60 
feet above the street. A 1,500-pound bell’s 
bass tone is accompanied by the higher 
tones of a 700-pound bell, operated simul- 
taneously by a system of gears. Total 
capacity of the new structure is 435. 
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PERSONS 


New York to Honolulu 


The Rev. Everett J. Jensen, who has 
served as assistant director of Lutheran 
World Action under Dr. Paul C. Empie for 
the past three years, has resigned to accept 
a call to become a missionary in Hawaii. 

Together with his wife, the former Bea- 
trice Werner, daughter of ULCA Mission- 
ary Oscar V. Werner to India, and two 
daughters, Pastor Jensen assumed his new 
duties early in September. 

An assistant director of LWA, Pastor 
Jensen was in charge of all promotion, 
supervising the preparation and distribu- 
tion of literature and visual aids. A native 
of New York City, he is a graduate of 
Wagner College and the Philadelphia 
Seminary and was ordained by the New 
York Synod in ’43. For a year following 
his ordination, he organized a congregation 
at Valley Stream, N. Y., for the Board of 
American Missions, and then served as 
missionary for the board in the Virgin 
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Islands. In the summer of ’44, he was 
loaned to the Division of American Mis- 
sions of the NLC and served the McLough- 
lin Heights housing project in Vancouver, 
Wash., and joined the staff of Lutheran 
World Action at NLC headquarters in New 
York the fall of 1945. 

He will serve as a board missionary in 
Hawaii under the Board of American Mis- 
sions of the ULC. 


Bishop's Holiday 

On the last day of July, a Pan-American 
Airways Clipper zoomed off the water of 
Oakland Bay, outbound for Hawaii. Aboard 
were California President James P. Bea- 
som, Jr., and his wife, Honolulu-bound for 
an August vacation. 

Several hours later when the big ship 
settled to the surface of the Honolulu har- 
bor, Hawaiian Lutherans were at the dock 
with the traditional leis to welcome them. 

While on The Islands, President Beasom 
maintained official headquarters at the 
parsonage in Honolulu and occupied the 
pulpit in place of Pastor Edward Hamme 
during the entire month. He made a study 
of the Lutheran church on The Islands and 
met with congregational leaders. 


Baltimore Inner Mission Society 


Sponsors Pastor-Training Course 
By Lioyp M. KELLER 


BattimorE—A training conference in 
pastoral counseling was held at Jolly 
Acres under the auspices of the Baltimore 
Lutheran Inner Mission Society, Sept. 14- 
15. Speakers were: Dr. Luther A. Wood- 

ward, field consultant of the 

National Committee of 
Maryland Mental Hygiene, “Psychol- 
ogy in the Service of the Church”; Dr. 
Bertha Paulssen, professor of Sociology, 
Gettysburg Seminary, “Fundamental Prin- 
ciples of Pastoral Counseling from the 
Viewpoint of Sociology”; Dr. George A. 
Bauder, surgeon, Maryland General Hos- 


pital, “What a Minister Should Know 
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about the Human Body and Mind”; Chap- 
lain A. R. Horn, Baltimore City Hospital, 
“Experiences in Clinical Training.” 

A canvass of the New Hampshire Ave- 
nue Extended community of Washington, 
N.W., was recently conducted by seminary 
graduates, Gettysburg Seminary and Col- 
lege ministerial students of Baltimore con- 
gregations. Under the guidance of the 
Rev. Edward R. Bley, pastor of Zion 
Church, Washington, the following stu- 
dents participated in the community sur- 
vey: Edgar Koehmlein, Christ Church; 
Gordon Hite, St. Luke’s Church; Calvin 
Moreland, Reformation Church; David 
Scheidt, Messiah Church; and Howard Will, 
Holy Comforter Church. 

St. Luke’s congregation, Silver Spring, 
honored its organizer and veteran home 
missionary, Dr. Milton J. Bieber and his 
wife, at a golden wedding anniversary re- 
ception Sept. 7. 

A BUS-LOAD OF MEN of the Church of the 
Holy Comforter, the Rev. J. Frank Fife 
pastor, made a pilgrimage to Augustus 
Church, Trappe, Pa., Sept. 11. 

St. Pavut’s CONGREGATION, Lutherville, 
welcomed their new pastor and wife, the 
Rev. and Mrs. Richard L. Ehrhart, at a 
congregational reception Sept. 19. The 
pastor’s father, Dr. Kenneth Ehrhart, and 
the bride’s father, Dr. G. E. McCarney, of 
Conshohocken, Pa., were speakers. 

THE Rev. Davin Manropr was installed 
pastor of Jerusalem congregation by the 
president of synod, J. Frank Fife, Sept. 26. 
Father of the congregation’s new pastor, 
the Rev. Manfred Manrodt, Friedens con- 
gregation, gave the charge to the con- 
gregation. Secretary of Synod John C. 
Stuff gave the charge to the pastor. 

THe Rev. Henry NeErkirK was installed 
pastor of St. Timothy Church, Dundalk, 
by President Fife Sept. 26. Dr. J. Edward 
Harms, pastor of St. John’s Church, Hag- 
erstown, Md., gave the charge to the pas- 
tor. Dr. Paul A. Weidley, of Grace Church, 
gave the charge to the congregation. 

Pastor ANDREW THEISZ, Woodbine, has 
accepted a call to the Uniontown parish 
effective Oct. 1. 
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Founding Fathers of Proposed New Jersey Synod 


These pastors and laymen representing the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, the New York and 
Central Pennsylvania Synods have been meeting during the past two months in an effort to formulate 
a constitution for the proposed New Jersey Synod. Two sessions of this Ways and Means com- 
mittee have been held with the men making preliminary studies which will be presented for action 
to the presidents of the three synods and the respective conferences. 


Work of Lutheran Welfare Group in 
New Jersey Recognized by State 


By A.sert P. STAUDERMAN 


Jersey Crry—The Lutheran Welfare As- 
sociation of New Jersey is continuing its 
remarkable progress by becoming a rec- 
ognized agency for the 
adoption of children. 
The State Department 
of Institutions and Agencies recently gave 
full permission to the organization to be- 
come an adoption agency, the only such 
group under Protestant auspices in north- 
ern New Jersey. A second full-time social 
worker will be called by the association to 
undertake this much-needed service. 

Another “first” scored by the association 
under leadership of the Rev. Carl Futchs 
is a financial campaign to secure sufficient 
contributions to erase the annual operating 
deficit of the association and the Kinder- 
freund Old Folks’ and Children’s Homes. 
In past years, legacies and capital funds 
have been used to wipe out deficits. Now 
an effort is being made to put the entire 
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New Jersey 


organization on a self-sustaining basis. 

A third item of interest is the merger 
of the Lutheran Welfare Association and 
the Lutheran Service Bureau, which is 
now being completed. By this merger, in- 
stitutional visitations will also be included 
in the services rendered by the Lutheran 
Welfare Association of New Jersey. 

Sunpay, Sept 12, was a big day for the 
cornerstone-laying in Bergen County. At 
3.30 p.m. the Lutheran Church of the Re- 
deemer, Ramsey, the Rev. W. Kent Gilbert 
pastor, laid the cornerstone for its new 
church, which will replace the one de- 
stroyed by fire one year ago. At 4 p.m. Our 
Saviour’s Church, Cresskill, the Rev. Louis 
C. Suessmann pastor, laid the cornerstone 
of its first chapel. Both congregations hope 
to complete their buildings before winter. 

WHEN CHRISTIAN MEN speak out for their 
church, remarkable things can be accom- 
plished. The Cresskill congregation gained 
funds for its new building because one of 
its members, William Wilson, owner of a 
fish market in Tenafly, can’t help talking 
about his church wherever he is. At the 
Fulton Fish Market in New York, Morris 
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Einstein asked Mr. Wilson if he too could 
have a‘share in the building of the new 
chapel. His gift accepted, he promptly 
solicited contributions from other mer- 
chants at the market for a total of $100. 

WHEN FREDERICK STADTLANDER, a member 
of St. Paul’s Church, Teaneck, died in 
July, his family requested that business as- 
sociates refrain from sending flowers to 
the funeral. Another executive in the As- 
sociated Merchandising Corporation, Mr. 
Herbert Bergdahl, took the initiative in 
notifying Mr. Stadtlander’s friends through- 
out the country that he had been inter- 
ested in the building fund of St. Paul’s 
Church. As a result, $574 was given to the 
church by individuals and department 
stores, some from places as far distant as 
Seattle, Houston, and London, England! 
Instead of providing a huge display of 
flowers that would soon wither, the funds 
will aid in erecting a church building that 
will serve a community. 

St. Pauu’s Cuurcu, Hawley, Pa., the Rev. 
Walter Frederick pastor, reports splendid 
progress in its debt-reduction program. 
Pledges of more than $4,500 were made by 
the congregation, and more than half of 
this sum has already been paid. 

RECENT DEATHS of the Rev. Theodore Erd- 
mann, pastor of St. John’s Church, Jersey 
City, and the Rev. Dr. Walther Eickmann, 
pastor of St. John’s Church, West New 
York, leaves a total of six vacant pulpits 
in the New Jersey Conference. 

Other pastorless congregations are Holy 
Trinity, Elizabeth; Christ, Trenton; Zion, 
Spruce Run Heights; Zion, Long Valley. 

NeEarLy 300 DELEGATES registered for the 
annual convention of the New Jersey State 
Luther League, held at St. Mark’s Church, 
Elizabeth, the Rev. Heinz Kugler pastor, 
over the Labor Day weekend. “The Ships 
of Life” was the convention theme, stress- 
ing stewardship, worship, fellowship and 
discipleship. Speakers who addressed the 
convention included Henry Endress, . the 
Rev. C. Donald Heft, the Rev. L. Dale Lund, 
and the Rev. Alfred L. Beck. Pastor 
Kugler served as convention chaplain. Carl 
Berkobin, of Nutley, was re-elected for a 
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Second term as synodical president. 

A Lutueran leadership training school 
opened on Sept. 14 with the Rev. Harry 
M. Young, of Maywood, as the dean. Ses- 
sions will be held each Tuesday evening 
for six weeks at St. Mark’s Church, Hack- 
ensack, the Rev. Walter Kopp pastor. A 
feature of the program is an open forum 
held at the conclusion of each meeting on 
the relationship between the Lutheran 
Church and other religious groups. 


New York Synod’s Eastern Conference 
Meeting in Poughkeepsie This Week 


By LutuHer S. STRALEY 


ALBANY—When the fall convention of the 
Eastern Conference of the New York Synod 
convenes in St. John’s Church, Pough- 

keepsie, Sept. 20, the open- 

ing sermon will be deliv- 
New York ered by Pastor J. Christian 
Port, pastor of First Church, Poughkeepsie, 
and a former missionary to Argentina. 

At the afternoon sessions papers are 
scheduled by the Rev. M. Luther Sievert, 
recently called to St. Paul’s Church, 
Rensselaer, on the subject “What Con- 
stitutes an Active Congregation?” and by 
the Rev. Alvin F. Messersmith, St. John’s 
Church, Manorton, “The Place of the Con- 
gregation in the Church at Large.” Both 
papers are directed towards the general 
theme “Our Church in Our Time.” 

For the first time in two decades the 
conference will be without the talented 
services of the Rev. George Carter Ack- 
erly, who last July 1 moved from the ter- 
ritory of the conference when he resigned 
from St. Paul’s, Rensselaer, to accept a call 
to Christ Church, Rosedale. Pastor Ackerly 
usually presided at the organ at all con- 
ference convocations. 

The Rev. Louis F. Wagschal, pastor of 
Third Church, Rhinebeck, and Memorial 
Chapel, Rock City, has found time this 
summer to conduct services in the Old 
Stone Church (St. Peter’s) on Route 9. 
This historic congregation dates back to 
the early 18th century and is one of the 
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landmarks of Lutheranism in upstate New 
York. On Sept. 12 Pastor Wagschal ar- 
ranged a service in which neighboring 
Lutheran pastors assisted, and at which 
president of the Palatine Society, Dr. An- 
drew Luther Dillenbeck, St. Mark’s, Johns- 
town, preached the sermon. 

On Aue. 29 the congregation of St. John’s, 
East Berne, the Rev. Russell B. Greene 
pastor, dedicated a new church organ. The 
Rev. Philip M. Luther, St. Peter’s, Albany, 
representing the president of conference, 
preached the sermon. 

THE INTERIOR of St. John’s Church, 
Ancram, has been redecorated. The church 
was rededicated at a festival service on 
Sept. 12. The Rev. Luther S. Straley, pres- 
ident of conference, performed the act of 
rededication and preached the sermon. 
The Rev. Emil A. Hein is the pastor. 

Tue Rev. Georce H. Kune, newly elected 
secretary of the Palatine Society of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, Inc., has 
been busy with historical research in con- 
nection with his office. Pastor Kling, who 
retired from the active ministry a few 
years ago, frequently supplies vacant con- 
gregations, and has been rendering a great 
service in the conference. 

Installations for September are, on the 
19th, the Rev. Clifford E. Butterer, Th.M., 
who resigned from First Redeemer Church, 
Buffalo, to become pastor of the St. Johns- 
ville-Crum Creek parish; and on the 26th, 
the Rev. M. Luther Sievert, who resigned 
from Christ Church, Ellenville, to accept a 
call to St. Paul’s Church, Rensselear. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR PROFIT 
ORGANIZATIONS — For quick profits 
and repeat sales assured, sell Betty Anne 
Peanut Crunch and Creamy Mints, packed 
in attractive one-pound tins. 
Beddall Candy Co., Collingswood, N. J. 


EARN $25.00 


Sell 50 Boxes, Christmas, Birthday and 
Everyday greeting cards. Cost 50c, sell 
for $1.00. Samples on approval. 
Vanderveer Greeting Card Co. 
Brooklyn 10, New York 
733 East 31st Street 
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Canadians’ Response to Lutheran 
World Action May Exceed $50,000 


By W. A. MEHLENBACHER 


Hamitton—The Uplifted Cross and 
Love’s Working Arm has drawn a warm 
response from the Canada Synod. The 
quota of $37,500 is all but for- 
gotten as receipts passed the 
$45,000 mark. It is anticipated 
that the synod’s effort in this cause will 
reach $50,000 this year. 

THE CAMPAIGN for the Waterloo Expan- 
sion Program has netted one-third of the 
proposed quota of $100,000. Concerted ef- 
forts will be launched this fall during the 
Reformation season to overcome the two- 
thirds handicap. 

Twice within as many weeks death re- 
moved father and son, both ULC pastors. 
The Rev. H. Twietmeyer, pastor emeritus 
of St. Matthew’s Church, Hanover, Ontario, 
died early in August, and the Rev. H. G. 
Twietmeyer of Grace Church, Chicago, 
passed away shortly after attending the 
funeral of his father. 

Proor of the international character of 
our church was demonstrated recently 
when the Rankin parish extended a call 
to the Rev. W. Buesing, at present serving 
one of our Lutheran churches in London, 
England. Pastor and Mrs. Buesing and 
their three children are British citizens. 

Trinity CuurcH, Chalk River, scene of 
Ontario’s atomic energy development, is 
responding to the leadership of Pastor L. 
Kirchhofer. Modernization of the exterior 
and interior, including the addition of a 
chancel and new electric lights, was com- 
pleted this summer. At Petawawa, St. 
John’s, of the same parish, has new art 
windows. 

THE DISTINGUISHED CAREER of Prof. C. H. 
Little at Waterloo Seminary may be re- 
peated in his son, the Rev. Arthur Little, 
of the college faculty. Recently when the 
latter received his S.T.D. from Chicago 
Seminary, it was observed that this was 
the only case where father and son had 
received such recognition. 
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Average Salary Paid Susquehanna 
Conference Pastors Exceeds $2,456 


By Rosert R. CLarx 


WILLIAMsPoRT—Recently published min- 
utes of the Central Pennsylvania Synod 
disclose a number of enlightening facts 
concerning pastors’ salaries. 

The average salary in the Susquehanna 
conference last year was $2,471 as com- 

pared with the average 

H salary reported for 1940 

Pennsylvania —$1,832. The lowest sal- 

ary in 1947 was $950, the highest was $4,300. 

In 1940, those same figures were $720 and 
$3,800. 

Figures of the other conferences show 
similar variations. In 1940, the average 
salary in the Alleghany conference was 
$1,710, lowest and highest respectively be- 
ing $344 and $3,175. In 1947 these had 
changed to $2,412, $720, and $5,000. 

The East Pennsylvania conference had 
an average salary of $2,079 in 1940, which 
moved up to $2,683 in 1947, while its lowest 
salary of $980 increased to $1,000, and its 
highest remained at $6,000. 

The West Pennsylvania conference had 
an average salary of $1,938 in 1940 which 
increased to $2,488 seven years later. The 
lowest salary in 1940 was $500 and in 1947, 
$840, while its highest in 1940 was $4,200 
and in 1947, $4,800. 

THE ANNUAL CONVENTION of the Susque- 
hanna district Luther League was held in 
Trinity Church, Shamokin, on Sept. 11. 
The 50 delegates elected Jean Morrow, 
Milton, president; Eleanor Hayman, Ber- 
wick, vice president; Lucian Smith, Sun- 
bury, secretary; Mary Elizabeth Moyer, 
Bloomsburg, treasurer. Pastor Harold Fry, 
Shamokin, installed the officers; and Walter 
Brandau was toastmaster at the banquet. 
Miss Helen Shirk, missionary to Japan for 
18 years, was the principal speaker, and 
John Bernheisel was official representative 
of the Central Penn Synod Luther League. 

Seventy LutuHer Leacuers of the Lewis- 
town area met at Rolling Green Park, near 
Selinsgrove, on July 19 for the annual pic- 
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nic and election of officers. Evelyn Houtz 
of Mifflintown was elected president; Ned 
Pheasant, McClure, vice president; Joan 
Woodward, Nook, secretary; David Ken- 
nedy, Allensville, treasurer. 

THE EVANGELISM CAMPAIGN being con- 
ducted currently in the Central Penn Synod 
finds ULCA Pastors Lesher and Dexnis 
scheduled to lead lay workers’ instruction 
meetings in the Williamsport district late 
in September, and in the Sunbury and 
Lewistown districts midway through Oc- 
tober. Pastors E. Raymond Shaheen, South 
Williamsport; Vernon D. Naugle, Lewis- 
burg, and Paul W. DeLauter, Mifflintown, 
presidents of the respective districts, have 
arranged schedules for the evangelists. 

Axtmost $10,000 has been given recently 
by members of the four rural congrega- 
tions of the Hartleton charge for improve- 
ments to church properties. The Laurelton 
congregation robed its choirs, and installed 
a lighted bulletin board; the Hartleton con- 
gregation installed art glass windows, new 
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e 
A Bible and Missionary Training School 
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lighting fixtures, new paraments, and ren- 
ovated the Sunday school rooms; Zion 
Church, Swengel, raised $3,400 for a ceme- 
tery “perpetual-care” fund, and has the 
money for the new art glass windows which 
have been ordered; and Rays Church ren- 
ovated the interior, laid new carpet in the 
Sunday school, and built a parking lot be- 
side the church. The Rev. Theodore C. 
Scheifele, pastor of these congregations, 
recently received the degree of Mastor of 
Science in Rural Sociology from Penn 
State College, and is continuing work to- 
ward his Ph.D. degree. 

Tue BistE Scuoot of Christ Church, 
Lewisburg, directed by Pastor Vernon D. 
Naugle, again had a much larger enroll- 
ment than the community school; 254 were 
enrolled in the Lutheran school, and the 
average attendance was 208. This congre- 
gation dedicated a renovated chancel on 
Aug. 29 in honor of eight members who 
lost their lives in the last war. Money for 
the renovations was provided by the fam- 
ilies. 

THE Rev. Francis B. Myers is new pastor 
of Trinity Church, Milton, coming from 
Christ Church, Westmont, a suburb of 
Johnstown. Pastor Myers, who served as a 
chaplain in the armed forces before going 
to Westmont, succeeds the Rev. Paul Smith, 
former LUTHERAN correspondent for the 
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Susquehanna conference, who has become 
pastor of St. Mark’s Church, Baltimore. 


Virginia Synod Executive Council 
Approves CHEY, Lutheran Campaign 
; By Frank K. Erirp 


RoanokKE—CHEY, or Christian Higher 
Education Year—ULCA plan to raise six 
million dollars for ULCA colleges and 

seminaries in 1950—received 
onmrene endorsement by the Executive 
Virginia Council of the Lutheran Synod 
of Virginia at the regular August meeting 
at Hotel Patrick Henry, Roanoke. The 
group also approved an October-Novem- 
ber-December campaign in the synod to 
place THE LUTHERAN in every home. 

Also authorized was the employment of 
a parish worker to assist in the Rural 
Demonstration parish at New River. The 
mission committee of synod was directed 
to secure such a worker as soon as possible. 

A synodical budget of $103,900 for 1949 
was tentatively approved by the Council, 
subject to ratification by the February 
meeting of synod. A total of nearly $53,000 
will go to ULCA, while slightly over 
$41,000 will be retained by the synod; 
$10,000 will be ULCA and synod advance. 

Appropriations for Roanoke and Marion 
colleges were increased from $2,000 in 1948 
to $5,000 each in the new budget. Southern 
Seminary’s appropriation was also in- 
creased from $2,800 in 748 to $4,000 in 1949. 

SYNODICAL OFFICIALS disclosed recently 
that up to Sept. 5 Virginia Synod had paid 
75 per cent of its regular apportionment, 
but only 13 per cent of its Thirtieth Anni- 
versary objective had been met. 

ONE HUNDRED SEVENTY Luther Leaguers 
attended the synodical convention, Aug. 
24-27, at Roanoke College, Salem. A spe- 
cial offering of $864 was received for the 
national convention scheduled for Roanoke 
Aug. 15-22 of next year. The 1949 budget 
for $1,800 was adopted. Officers for the 
coming year are: President, Lois Sloop; 
vice president, Richard Gott; secretary, 
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A non-Lutheran auditor was busy ex- 
amining the books of the Southern Moun- 
tain Work at Konnarock, Va. As he 
pored over the figures and records, his 
enthusiasm for the mission project in- 
creased noticeably. By the time he had 
completed his audit, he had become so 
impressed with the excellent use made 
of funds that he made a personal contri- 
bution of $50 to the cause. 


Elizabeth Limeburger; treasurer, Catherine 
Humphrey. 

THE SYNODICAL Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety met Aug. 17-19 at Marion College, 
Marion. Special speakers included: Dr. 
Henry H. Bagger, Pastor Carl Plack, Sister 
Sophie Damme, and Missionary Jessie 
Cronk. Officers for the coming year are: 
President, Mrs. Chester Osborne; vice 
president, Mrs. A. A. Shutters; recording 
secretary, Mrs. Allen Fenner; treasurer, 
Miss Edith Richardson; statistical secre- 
tary, Miss Mildred Alphim. 

Dr. C. E. BreHM, active member of St. 
John’s, Knoxville, Tenn., and acting pres- 
ident of the University of Tennessee for the 
past two years was elected president. 

THE CORNERSTONE for Salem Church, Par- 
rottsville, Tenn., was laid Aug. 15 by Pas- 
tor Walter C. Davis. Miller’s Church, near 
Knoxville, Tenn., the Rev. E. H. Ganskopp 
pastor, laid the cornerstone for its new 
parish education building Sept. 5. Superin- 
tendent R. Homer Anderson spoke. 

Vircinia Hetcuts CuurcH, Roanoke, laid 
the cornerstone for its new edifice Sept. 26 
at 12 noon. On that day the name was 
changed to “Christ Evangelical Lutheran 
Church.” At the 11 o’clock service, Mrs. 
J. Lindsay Almond, a member of the con- 
gregation, reported on her recent trip as 
ULCA delegate to the World Council of 
Churches meeting in Amsterdam. 

Two camps were held in the synod dur- 
ing the summer. The Shepherdstown, 
W. Va., parish took 21 boys to Camp Frame, 
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W. Va., June 12-19. The Marion Confer- 
ence had 67 boys and girls for their camp 
near Marion June 21-24. 

Recent pastoral changes in the synod 
include: Pastor Leigh Bell from St. Thomas 
Church, Charles Town, W. Va., to become 
the first full-time pastor of Christ Church, 
Fredericksburg, Va.; Pastor James G. Horn, 
from Reformation Church, Washington, 
D. C., where he was assistant pastor, to the 
Luray parish; Pastor Luke L. Lineberger 
from the Washington County parish to 
Holy Trinity Church, Newport, Tenn.; Pas- 
tor A. Hayne Boozer, from Orangeburg, 
S. C., to the Stevens City parish; and Pas- 
tor W. H. Kibler, from the Churchville par- 
ish, to a Pittsburgh Synod church. 

LocaTEeD in an area known for its fine 
cattle, the Lutheran Children’s Home herd 
of Salem, made the best butter fat produc- 
tion record in Roanoke County in August. 

ROANOKE, largest city in Southwest Vir- 
ginia, will continue religious education in 
its public schools during 1948-49 despite 
withdrawal of support by Southern Bap- 
tists, largest denomination in this section. 
The program is being discontinued in some 
of the surrounding counties. 

THE ROANOKE Ministers’ Conference will 
sponsor the first city-wide Reformation 
service Oct. 26. Speaker will be Methodist 
Bishop Paul Kern, of Nashville, Tenn. 
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Wisconsin's Lutheran Governor Told 


State Can Absorb About 10,000 DPs 


By CuHartes A. Puts 


Mapison—Governor Oscar Rennebohm, 
Lutheran chief executive of Wisconsin, has 
been told by a special committee he re- 
cently appointed, that the 
State of Wisconsin can 
probably absorb as many 
as 10,000 Displaced Persons 
in the rural and industrial areas. The com- 
mittee told the governor “between 7,500 
and 10,000” would be the figure. 

Pouio in the Milwaukee area has made 
it necessary for all Sunday schools to be 
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closed for the duration of the epidemic. 

Pastors and church treasurers are hav- 
ing a hard time remembering that benev- 
olence and Lutheran World Action checks 
are no longer to be sent to veteran treas- 
urer J. K. Jensen, but to the newly elected 
treasurer, W. O. Helwig. Thirty-seven 
years of service by Mr. Jensen has worn 
a groove in the thinking of Wisconsin 
church offices. 

Synop’s quota for Lutheran World Ac- 
tion in 1948 is $85,000. As of July 31, the 
total received was $60,157.05. Chairman 
Paul Wetzler, Minneapolis, has stirred up 
the parishes of the Northwest Synod in an 
all-out victory drive: 

THE DEVELOPMENT of missions is getting 
tougher all the time. Parsonages for pas- 
tors seem to grow scarcer. Aid from the 
Board for buildings is remote. Neverthe- 
less, Missionary Superintendent D. H. Shel- 
hart is developing another field in Mil- 
waukee. One week of intensive doorbell 
ringing of 435 homes showed there were 
139 unchurched Lutherans, and 152 non- 
Lutherans not going to any church. Over 
200 Lutherans expressed interest in the 
proposed neighborhood church. If Pastor 
Shelhart follows his formula, organization 
of another mission will be effected on Palm 
Sunday, 1949. 

AFTER FOUR YEARS of working and waiting, 
Bethany Church, at the Wisconsin Dells, 
started excavation for their new church 
Sept. 2. Members of the congregation quar- 
ried the red sandstone several years ago. 
The basement will be finished this fall. 
When completed, the English Gothic build- 
ing will cost about $45,000, and will meas- 
ure about 80 x 35 feet, exclusive of the 
wings. Much of the contract work is being 
done by local members on a reduced wage 
scale. The Rev. G. W. Genszler is pastor. 

PRESIDENT R. H. GERBERDING has alerted 
all pastors relative to securing exemption 
from the draft of young men who have 
planned to enter the ministry. 

A Rurat CuurcH INSTITUTE, sponsored 
by the National Lutheran Council’s Com- 
mission of American Missions, will be held 
in Madison Oct. 4-6. 
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SISTER ELAINE DuNuLaAP was installed as 
parish deaconess at St. Luke’s Church, 
Waukesha, Sept. 12. Dr. John Fedders per- 
formed the act of installation. 

PastorR KENNETH Hurst, Racine, doesn’t 
believe you must celebrate the golden 
anniversary of a congregation at a single 
service. To commemorate these 50 years 
properly, Holy Communion Church will 
spread the celebration over three weeks. 
During this half century, the church has 
had but five pastors. The jubilee banquet 
held Sept. 20 featured an address by Dr. 
G. Franklin Gehr, Bethlehem, Pa., who was 
the first pastor. 

LutHER Leacuers of the Madison area 
held a regional rally at Fort Atkinson, Sept. 
26. Speakers were Pastors Louis Piehl, 
Waterloo, and Dr. C. A. Puls, of Madison. 

THE Rev. Epcar A. ANDERSON, of the 
Mukwanago-Durham parish, has resigned 
to accept a call to St. John’s Church, 
Beaver Dam. He begins work Oct. 1. 

ATONEMENT CuHuRCH, Racine, experienced 
a 26 per cent increase in attendance during 
the summer months. Offerings have in- 
creased 50 per cent in the last three years. 
The “double-power” program has shown 
results. An average of 100 in regular at- 
tendance has been established by the 
“branch church” at Mt. Pleasant. The Rev. 
Jerome Miller is pastor. 

So THAT MOTHERS may attend church and 
still have their little ones in good hands, 
Pastor George B. McCreary, of Sheboygan, 
has assigned two mothers each week to 
take charge of the nursery during service. 


THE 42ND ANNUAL convention of the 
United Lutheran Sunday School Associa- 
tion of Wisconsin was held Sept. 16-17 at 
the Church of the Epiphany, Milwaukee. 
Among the speakers were the Rev. Charles 
Burmeister, Elkhorn; Youth Secretary 
John Shannon, Minneapolis; the Rev. C. H. 
Zeidler, Appleton; the Rev. James Bartsch, 
Milwaukee; the Rev. Harold Stoffel, La 
Crosse; Mayor Frank Zeidler, of Milwau- 
kee; and Dr. R. R. Belter, president of the 
Wartburg Synod. 
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LOOK! 


Yes, your choir leader will thank you 
if you will show him this ad, for it tells 
about two new and outstanding books 
which will double the efficiency of your 
choir. 

Through the use of these two books 
it is at last possible to train any choir to 
SING IN PARTS FROM THE FIRST 
READING ON. Each book begins with 


YOUR CHOIR LEADER WILL THANK YOU 


songs using only the simplest of note-read- 
ing problems. Unison sight-singing exer- 
cises are used to prepare the singers for 
the problems met in each of the many part 
songs presented. The choir selections pre- 
sented are suitable not only for study but 
for worship or concert as well. Singers 
and choir leaders alike will welcome these 
two excellent choir aids to better singing. 


The Two-Part Choir Trainer (S.A.) The Four-Part Choir Trainer (S.A.T.B.) 


Price: 60c each, postpaid. 
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DECEASED 


Herman George Twietmeyer 

The Rev. Herman George Twietmeyer, 
pastor of Grace Church, Chicago, died 
Aug. 25. He was a member of the ULCA 
Committee on Publicity. 

A graduate of the Lutheran Seminary 
in Waterloo, Ont., Pastor Twietmeyer 
served as student pastor and then regular 
pastor at St. Matthew’s Church, Brantford, 
from 1932-38 when he accepted a call to 
Gladstone’ Park Church in Chicago. In 
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KEEP THE SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS 


Your Christmas Program can help meet the pressing need for 
wholesome entertainment combined with devotional and inspira- 
tional services. Our pageants will fill these requirements and en- 
courage the reviving interests in spiritual and religious work at 


THOU SHALT CALL HIS NAME JESUS: Flo Knight Boyd. A devotional 
service arr. for Reader and Choir with tableaux and familiar hymns.. 50c 
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r 5 
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1940, he was called to Grace Church. While 
serving at Brantford, he served as busi- 
ness manager of the Canada Lutheran. 
Survivors include his wife and four 
daughters, Tessie, Jean, Constance, Faith. 
Funeral services were conducted in Chi- 
cago Aug. 28. 


ULC CALENDAR 


ULCA Brotherhood. Americus Hotel, 
Allentown, Pa. 

5. Chicago Conference WMS convention. 
St. James' Church, Chicago. 

ULCA Executive. Board. Philadelphia. 
ULCA Convention. Town Hall, Philadel- 
phia. 

11. Commission of Adjudication. Town Hall, 
Philadelphia. 12 noon. 


13-14. Board of Deaconess Work. Philadelphia. 

19-21. Georgia-Alabama Synod WMS. Church 
of the Redeemer, Atlanta, Ga. 

20-21. Maryland Synod WMS. St. Luke's 
Church, Cumberland, Md. 

21-22. Indiana Synod Women's Missionary So- 


ciety. Mt. Zion Church, La Grange. 
23. Indiana Synod WMS Congress. La 
Grange. 
East Pennsylvania Conference. Messiah 
Church, Harrisburg. 
26. Board of Publication. Philadelphia. 
Susquehanna Conference Women's Mis- 
sionary Society, Port Royal, Pa. 
28. Norristown Conference WMS. St. John's 
Church, Quakertown, Pa. 


35¢ 
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Announcing the publication of 
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The first unit of the 
AUDIO-VISUAL STUDIES 
in the 
LIFE AND TEACHINGS OF JESUS 
Developed in Experimentation by Harry J. Kreider, Ph.D., Pastor, St. James’ Lutheran Church, 
Ozone Park, New York City 


Ten units are in preparation 


Each unit will tell you 


What to aim for in audio-visual teaching 


How to use films and recordings effectively 


How to conduct a lively pupil’s discussion 


Prepared for use in 
Weekday Schools of Religious Education 
Sunday Schools 
Youth Discussion Groups 
Young People’s Meetings 


Outline of Unit 1—Now ready. (This unit is readily adaptable to local conditions 
and equipment) 


God 4 Unlimited Forgiveness 


Based on Jesus’ parable of the Forgiving King 


@ Introduction. What is vital audio-visual edu- 
cation in the Church? Making your teaching an 
art. Pupil projects. How to get films and record- 
ings. Selected teacher's helps. 


@ Lesson I. The pupils talk over their experi- 
ences of forgiveness, under the teacher's guid- 
ance. Jesus’ parable is studied. The parable is 
visualized in the teacher's own words; if help is 
needed, a model is given to show how to do it. 
The pupils talk over projects in which they may 
participate relating to forgiveness; some proj- 
ects are suggested. 


@ Lesson 2. The parable is studied as it is in- 
terpreted by the Cathedral film, ''The Unfaith- 
ful Servant.’ The well prepared information for 
the teacher eliminates all doubt on how to use 


a teaching film effectively, and how to maintain 
a churchly atmosphere throughout. 


© Lesson 3. The parable is studied as it is in- 
terpreted by the recording, ‘The Unmerciful 
Steward" from the "Greatest Story Ever Told." 
The information for the teacher has been pre- 
pared just as carefully on how to use a record- 
ing effectively. 


© Lesson 4. Pupils discuss the parable and its 
meaning for their personal lives. Carefully pre- 
pared questions and problems relating to for- 
giveness are printed in full. The pupils are 
guided to put their learning into Christian. ac- 
tion. Especial care has been taken to give the 
teacher a generous helping of practical sug- 
gestions on how to conduct a lively and fruit- 
ful discussion. 


$I Order from your religious book store, or direct from $1 


Carroll Good, Inc. 


17 PARK PLACE 


NEW YORK 7, NEW YORK 
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in CONCLUSION . . 


IT wouLp BE very foolish for a North- 
ern Pharisee to stand in the temple and 
pray, I thank thee, Lord, that I am not 
as Southerners are. I eat in restaurants 
with Negroes, I do not require them to 
pay poll tax, and so forth, and so forth. 

There is self-righteousness about race 
relations among Northerners, who do 
not face some complicated difficulties of 
the South. Southerners resent this 
“holier than thou” attitude. Dr. Boliek 
points out in this week’s LurHeraN that 
Christians in the South are aware of 
unsolved problems in race relations, and 
are trying to do their best. Meanwhile 
they would appreciate being spared 
some of the criticism they get. 

It doesn’t pay to discuss the race 
question in terms of various sections 
of America, because each section has its 
own problems. Last year (April 16) I 
wrote on this page, “I have not wanted 
in this paper to compare any section of 
the country with any other in the dis- 
cussion of the race question. 

“I know our churches in the South 
fairly well, and have a feeling that they 
are the best part of the United Lutheran 
Church. Their people seem to be more 
loyal, their pastors more faithful to the 
whole program of the church than those 
elsewhere. They are genuinely con- 
cerned about the race question, but 
when it comes to breaking down segre- 
gation, they have a much older and 
tougher problem than we have in the 
North.” 


Just ONcE I departed from this prin- 
ciple, in printing the Stewart Herman 
article, “Drain the Jim Crow Swamp” 
(April 21, 1948). That was because Dr. 
Herman had been doing unusually skill- 
ful reports for this paper regarding what 
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he found in travels through various 
countries of Europe and various sections 
of America. What he noticed in Cali- 
fornia or Georgia was surely as im- 
portant to us as his observations in 
Hungary or Poland. 

The Boliek article this week should 
balance up the Herman article, so we 
are back on an even keel. We shall 
avoid further discussion of one area as 
contrasted with another. 


Burt THAT does not mean the end of 
the race question in this paper, as it 
affects north, south, east, and west. No 
Christian in any area can be satisfied 
with the evil situation in which one- 
tenth of the American population is kept 
as a lower caste, and various other seg- 
ments—Jews, Mexicans, Japanese—are 
subject to severe penalties as minority 
groups. 

Christianity in practice means one 
person getting along well with another: 
people within the family, within the 
nation, across national boundaries. We 
must hear the words of the New Testa- 
ment: There is neither Jew nor Greek, 
there is neither bond nor free, there is 
neither male nor female: for ye are all 
one in Christ Jesus. 

A test of our sincerity as Christians 
is our willingness to try to overcome 
the very human reluctance to include 
all men in our definition of brotherhood. 
As long as there is conspicuous evidence 
of our failure in this direction, we 
Christians must remind one another of 
this shortcoming. Our faith really 
proves itself when it impels us to do 
things that are against the grain of our 
human nature. Let’s not let ourselves 
off too easily on difficult assignments. 

—ELSON RUFF 
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